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You can't say that! 

Censorship: a modification of content 



BY DIANDRE SUMMER VILLE 

"Congress shall make no law 
respecti ng an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; 
or abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the government for a redress of griev- 
ances." 

Above are the words to the 
First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States of America. These 
words, among other things, give ev- 
eryone the right to express themselves 
as they see fit. Or do they? 

In a country where the First 
Amendment gives everyone freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press, 
this freedom is being taken away from 
thousands of people each day. And 
censorship affects everyone, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The First Amendment is chal- 
lenged almost everyday, whether on 
television, radio, in books, in art galler- 
ies, or in any other kind of media. 
According to Dr. Howard Travis of the 
Mansfield University Communica- 
tions/Theater department, who is op- 
posed to censorship in any form, cen- 
sorship "deprives people of their abil- 
ity to express themselves. We have to 
respect each other's views and opin- 
ions more." 

Rev. Deborah Casey of 
Mansfield University's Campus Min- 
istry sees it differently. She sees cen- 
sorship as "making a decision that 
something is not acceptable." She also 
encourages self-censorship. "To make 
self-censorship work, companies have 
to have more in mind than the profit 
line. The public's opinions and wel- 
fare should also play a role in the deci- 
sion making process." Casey also said 
that "things that are deemed accept- 
able now, were probably illegal 15 years 
ago." 

Censorship or modi fication of 
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Materials such as these are being censored everyday. 



content occurs in every mass commu- 
nications medium. It affects plays and 
movies, newspapers and books, televi- 
sion programs and music. It is also an 

nation. 

There are many recent ex- 
amples of censorship. The theatrical 
production of "Peter Pan" was can- 
celed in a New York school because it 



cans."Marfi'n Lawrence: You So Crazy" 
had its debut delayed because of what 
producers felt was a bad rating. "Caleb 
and Kate," a children's book, was chal- 
lenged because of its views on mar- 
riage. MTV's "Beavis and Butihead" 
was moved back an hour because of a 
fire started by an unattended five year 
old, who had seen an episode where 
the two main characters started a fire. 
The 2 Live Crew's album, "As Nasty As 
They Wanna Be," sold more copies after 
it wasbanned for sexually explicit lan- 
guage. At Mansfield University, a stu- 



dent was forced to remove her tele- 
phone answering machine message 
because it was felt by administrators to 
be offensive. When and where will it 
The first problem in 
; with censorship is that no one 
knows for sure what the definition is. 
According to Broadcasting Laio and 
Regulation, censorship is "the modifi- 
cation or deletion of objectionable, 
illegal, or other materials from broad- 
casts or it may be the restraints imposed 
on the broadcast of materials." The 
problems begin when someone tries to 
apply their definition of what's 
objectionable to some 
one else who feels that they should be 
able to speak, write or broadcast what 
they please. 

Casey believes that censorship 
occurs mostly because what is stated 
one way is usually taken another way. 
She used Ice-T's song "Cop Killer" as 
an example. "In his song, some people 
heard Ice-T say be careful around cops 
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because they don't always treat every- 
one the same. But other people heard 
that same song say just go out and kill 
cops," Casey said. "The main concern 
should be to get the message across so 
that people hear it appropriately. But 
it is hard to know when that imaginary 
line between obscene and decent is 
crossed." 

Travis said "censorship is an 
attempt to deprive others of their free- 
dom of speech and freedom of expres- 
sion." But it is some people's job to 
make these decisions. 

If a record-company execu- 
tive or a director of a movie declines to 
promote a song or cuts a scene from a 
movie, should itbeseen as censorship? 
Or is the executive or director just 
making a judgment call? Last year, in 
Los Angeles, radio station KACE-FM 
banned "socially irresponsible" music 
from its format. Some would claim 
that's censorship, others a business 
decision? 

HOW IT STARTED 

On a national level, freedom 
of expression came to light during the 
1 700's. John Peter Zenger was tried for 
seditious libel after writing material 
against the colonial government. 
Zenger was asked by a group of citi- 
zens to establish a newspaper to op- 
pose the government i 
York Gazette. Zenger did and 1 
his paper the New York Weekly journal. 
His paper blasted the governor and his 
policies. Governor Willam Cosby then 
had Zenger thrown in jail for seditious 
libel. But in thisera in Britain what was 
written did not have to be true. Zenger 
went to trial in 1734 and Andrew 
Hami 1 i ton, a d istingu ished la wy er, got 
him acquitted. This case established 
the basis for freed om of the press, which 
would eventually find its way into the 
First Amendment to the new constitu- 
tion, which would be formulated a 
half-century later. 

A more recent case. Miller v. 
California (1973) established standards 
that tell what criteria have to be met to 
determine material censorable for its 
obscenity. According to Mass Media 
Law, by Don R. Pember, the standards 
are as follows: 1) An average person, 



applying contemporary local commu- 
nity standards, finds that the work, 
taken as a whole, appeals to purient 
interest; 2) The work in question lacks 
serious literary, artistic, political, or 
scientific value; 3) The work depicts in 
a patently offensive way sexual con- 
duct specifically defined by applicable 
state laws. 

In its decision, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court also ruled that all three of 
the above criteria must apply before 
material is judged obscene. If the mate- 
rial only meets one or two of the stan- 
dards, it is not obscene. 

CAMPUS LIFE 

Last year on Mansfield 
University's campus, two freedom of 
speech issues involving censorship 
arose. First, WNTE, the campus radio 
station, was criticized for allowing of- 

"The main concern 
should be to get the message 
across so that people hear it 
appropriately. But it is hard to 
know when that imaginary line 
between obscene and decent is 
crossed." 

fensive rap lyrics to be broadcast; sec- 
f, a student telephone message was 
called offensive by an Mansfield Uni- 
versity employee. The first incident 
resulted in a student disc jockey being 
removed from the air, while the second 
incident resulted in the student being 

deemed offensive. 

From these two incidents arose 
the Mansfield Council on Freedom of 
Expression. Its goals, according to Dr. 
Jay Gertzman of the Mansfield Univer- 
sity English department, who is also 
the head of the council, are to increase 
awareness for the MU campus and re- 
gional community on freedomof speech 
issues; to serve as free consultants to 
campu s and the region on sensi ti ve free- 



studentsand faculty who feel theirfree- 
dom of expression is being curtailed 
and; help prepare for tolerance now 
and in the future. 



"The Council On Freedom of 
Expression is a non-partisan indepen- 
dent organization that attempts to bal- 
ance the needs of people to express 
themselves freely," Gertzman said. 

After the 1992 controversy 
over WNTE pulling the disc jockey 
from the air because of offensive lyr- 
ics^ safe-harbor period was instituted. 
Safe-harbor is a period when a disc 
jockey can play any music that they 
want to, no matter the content. But 
Gertzman is still kind of opposed to 
this. He said, "Safe-harbor still re- 
stricts expression because everyone 
can't hear it because of the time." The 
safe-harbor period on WNTE goes 
from 10:30 p.m. until 4:00 a.m. 

Casey believes that the WNTE 
issue was overblown. She said, "If 
someone found what was being played 
offensive all they had to do was to 
change the channel." But she also felt 
that the controversy over the telephone 
message was warranted. "There was a 
way to get around the radio station 
controversy. If I didn't like what was 
being played I could change the chan- 
nel . But wi th the telephone answering 
machine message, there was no way to 
get around it. If 1 needed to contact 
that student, I had to hear that mes- 
sage which I felt was offensive," she 
said. 

Gertzman believes that both 
episodes were a waste of time. He also 
felt that in a country were you are 
supposedly innocent until proven 
guilty that the student with the tele- 
phone message that was deemed of- 
fensive, was "guilty until she proved 




PRESS PERFORMANCE 

A recent study conducted by 
The Freedom Forum, which is a non- 
partisan organization dedicated to free 
press, found that high school newspa- 
pers typically are "average" or "bor- 
ing" because school administrators 
tend to censor student expression on 
issues ranging from cafeteria food to 
which music sounds the best. 

Besides newspapers, books 
are also covered under the freedom of 
the press law. The American Library 
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Association hasevendedicated a week 
to honor banned books. Among the 
books on a recent list were: 

- Caleb and Kate challenged in 
Boyertown, Pa,, because parents ob- 
jected to its view of marriage; 

- Snoiv White restricted in public librar- 
ies in Duval, Fla., because of graphic 
violence; 

- James and the Giant Peach challenged 
in Brooksville, Fla., because it suppos- 
edly promotes drugs and whiskey; 

- Little House on the Prairie was chal- 
lenged by a member of the Houma 
tribe for being offensive to Native 
Americans, in Thibodaux, La; 

- The Lorax has faced battles in the 
Pacific Northwest because of its al- 
leged anti-logging stance. 

CENSORSHIP OR BAD EDITING 

Many people will use the term 
censorship to describe anything nega- 
tive that happens to a play or movie. If 
a scene gets cut because it is too long, 
some people will say that this is cen- 
sorship, but it could just be bad edit- 
ing. 

A form of censorship in the 
movies that most people seem to ac- 
cept is the Motion Picture Association 
of America's rating system. This sys- 
tem uses letters to rate movies and to 
tell the consumer what to expect. The 
system goes as follows: 
"G" - General audiences: all ages admit 
ted. This is a movie which contains no 
objectionable material. 
"PC " . Paren tal gn idancesuggested. Some 
material may not be suitable for pre- 
teenagers. 

"R" - Restricted. Under 17 requires 
accompanying parent or adult guard- 
ian. "R" is placed on movies with 
adult themes. 

"NC-1 7" -Nochildren under 17 admitted. 
"X" - No one under 18 admitted. In this 
category a parent can not watch the 
film with their child, unlike a "R" rated 
movie. 

Casey agrees with the rating 
system. She believes that the "rating 
system is good and that it is a 
consumer's responsibility to know 
what the letters mean." 

Gertzman, who is against cen- 
sorship because it "prevents the circu- 
lation of ideas and images that are 



thought to be harmful and offensive," 
doesn't totally agree with the movie 
rating system. "The rating of movies 
limits theaudience that can see it. What 
is thought to be harmful to some may 
be interesting and exciting to others. 
And to an extent, it limits the circula- 
tion of movies with harsh ratings," he 
said. 

Many times, it is common to 
see a movie get a rating that the pro- 
ducers feel is too harsh. A raring that is 
too harsh can potentially damage the 
box office success of some movies. 
"Martin Lawrence: You So Crazy" is an 
example of this. Lawrence had his new 
concert films release postponed indefi- 
nitely because of the NC 17 rating, 
which technically prohibits his target 
au di ence of teens u nd er 1 7 from seei n g 
the movie. 

The reason why ratings are 
such a big deal is because major the- 
aters sometimes refuse to book NC 1 7 



"People that commit crimes and 
then blame it on something that 
they saw in a movie definitely 
have some sort of sickness. 
People shouldn't be stoppped 
from viewing a movie because of 
a few sick people. " 



movies and many newspapers refuse 
to accept advertising for them, which 
makes the national release of these films 
extremely difficult. 

Other plays and movies that 
fall under the modification of content 
rule include: 

- The play "Peter Pan" was recently 
canceled at a New York school. Re- 
hearsal had already entered its sixth 
week, but after complaints from the 
Shinnecock tribe it was stopped. The 
tribe complained about the "Ug-a- 
wug" song and words like "squaw" 
and "redskin." 

- In Winter Haven, Fla., "The Pajama 
Game" was canceled d ue to characters 
drinking and using words such as 
"damn." 

- "A Chorus Line" was cancelled in 
Mount Pleasant, N.C., for gay charac- 
ters, coarse language and a song about 
breast implants. 
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- "The Last Temptation of Christ " (1988) 
a sure box office bust became some- 
what of a financial success when vari- 
ous church groups and other critical 
people threatened and carried out boy- 
cotts and demonstrations. These ef- 
forts were covered by television news 
stations, radio stations, and by the 
newspapers. People who were curi- 
ous about what all the fuss was about 
went to the theaters to watch the movie 
and the movie made money. 

- "The Program," a movie about a col- 
lege football program had a scene cut 
because high school football players 
were imitating a scene where a player 
lies in the middle of a busy highway. 
Also, someone was killed as a result of 
this. 

Gertzman believes that cu t ting 
a scene from a movie because someone 
sees it and commits a crime is wrong. 
"People that commit crimes and then 
blame it on something that they saw in 
a movie definitely have some sort of 
sickness. People shouldn't be stopped 
from viewing a movie because of a few 
sick people," Gertzman said. 

PARENTAL ADVISORY: 
EXPLICIT LYRICS 

Travis believes that music is 
probably the second most censored 
medium. "Any medium that deals 
with the public hasa high possibility to 
be censored. Arts and entertainment, 
music, the theater, art galleries and the 
print media are probably the most cen- 
sored," he said. 

According to Rolling Stone 
magazine, music is usually censored 
in three ways: 1) with parental advi- 
sory labels, 2) by stores refusing to sell 
material that they deem offensive, and 
by 3) record companies refusing to 
back materials that they deem offen- 
sive. 

Outside supporters also have 
a lot to do with what sells and what 
does not sell. In the recent Time 
Warner/lce-T controversy, Time 
Warner had to deal with many differ- 
ent interest groups. This is because 
media companies are now publicly 
owned, meaning that they are respon- 

See CENSORSHIP, page 19 
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All work and no play 




or part-time 
jobs 



Picture yourself getting up at 8 
a.m. Monday. First, you struggle to 
make it to your nine o'clock class, your 
ten, your eleven. After a brief hour for 
lunch you slide into your one o' clock, 
your two, and then finally your three. 
After that long day of scholarly activ- 
ity, the typical 
student looks 
forward to a relax- 
ing evening of 
casual study or 
lounging around 
and perhaps some 
television. Yet, 
some students do 
not ha ve this lu xury. 
Some students 
spend a full day in 
classes then go to 
work at a service- 
oriented, probably 
minimum wage job. 
This is the working 
student. 

The 
students who work 
their way through 
school have a 
double challenge. 
First, they have to meet the academic 
demands placed on them by school. 
Second, they have to set aside time to 
make the money required to pay for 
their education. There are twenty- four 
hours in a day, and 168 hours in a 
week. If they have a job and school 
work, utilizing this time becomes a 
challenge for the working student. The 
rest of their schedule breaks down to 
being; a limited amount of free time to 
enjoy and a reduced social life. As a 
result, they have to learn to manage 
this time wisely as well. 

"I can't devote as 



to my studies as I like," said Pam 
Costantini, 21 year old social work 
major in her junior year at Mansfield. 

Costantini works six days a 
week during the semester. On a given 
day she can be f ou nd doing office work 
at West's Hotel and Lounge, serving 
deli sandwiches at Starting From 
Scratch, and studying in the library. 
Costantini has a "rough time" juggling 
school, work, and a social life. 

"It takes a lot of energy to run 
from one job to the next, especially 
when I have to go to school too," 
Costantini added. 



most 30 hours a week, carries an 18 
credi t course 1 oad , and volunteers four 
hours of her week being a "friendly 
visitor" to the elderly and a literacy 
aide to adults with reading problems. 

Between work and school, the 
time utilized takes its toll on the stu- 
dents. 

"Working had both a positive 
and negative effect on me," said Dale 
Brundage, 25, who graduated with a 
Bachelor of Arts in mass 
communication from Mansfield in 
December of 1993. "There were times I 
knew I wouldn't get my school work 
done. There were also times when 



Working students also have to 

assignments would 
keep piling up 
because I was busy at 
work. Also, there 
were days when I'd 
miss class, but I'd still 
go to work." 

Every 
student has to learn 
basic skills in college. 
One of these skills is 
time management. 
This is the ability to 
utilize time wisely 
and effectively. 
Whether that time is 
used for schoolwork, 
socializing and being 
involved with 
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Pam Costantini (r) is a junior at Mansfield University. She also works six campus 
days a week during the semester at two different jobs in order to help pay organizations, or 




her way through college. 



find time for essential things such as 
sleep and rest. Budgeting time and 
expenses become very important skills 
they develop. 

"In college, you don't get a 
nighf s sleep, you're constantly nap- 
ping . Days ru n righ t into one ano ther," 
said Erin Busteed, who graduated from 
Mansfield in 1993 with a B.A. degree in 
mass communications. "I'd like more 
free time to go out more and do things 
unrelated to school or work," said 
Costantini. 

But balancing school and work 
i't allow it. Costantini works al- 



working at a job is up 
to the student. 
"Students have to learn to in- 
tegrate thedemandsof school with the 
demands of the job," said Bill Chabala, 
director of university counseling. 
"Working and going to school are both 
choices the students have made. Stu- 
dents choose to work, students choose 
to go to school. 

Chabala helps those who do 
both to "show those students how to 
integrate these choices to the best of 
their ability." 

"It'sacatch-22," Busteed said. 
"You run yourself ragged to stay in 
1 sometimes ends up 
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being on the back burner. Work over- 
comes. You need an education to get a 
good job with good money, but you 
have to work([a lesser job) to get by 
and to pay for that education." 

Because she has to work so 
much, Costantini said, "I go to the 
library to get ahead so I'm done by the 
end of the week. What I don't get done 
I can finish over the weekend." 

Chris Tibbits took the extreme 
approach to working and going to 
school. "I'd take a full load of classes, 
work 40 hours a week loading boxes 
for United Parcel Service, and drive to 
Allen town every weekend to work 20 
hours at Dorney Park," said Tibbits, 
22, who couldn't seem to find any free 
time. "I wouldn't be ready to study 
until midnight, and to get any sleep I 
had to cut classes." Tibbits withdrew 
from school this semester due to, "fi- 
nancial difficulty, mostly," he said, "I 
was also tired of trying to mix classes 
and work." Finding free time isn't 
the only problem a student faces in 
their quest for an education. 

"I paid for school with loans, 
which I'm paying back now. I'll be in 
debt until 2004," said Brundage. "I 
worked about 40 hours per week my 
last semester, before that I averaged 20 
to 30," Brundage added. 

"I paid for school through 
loans, my jobs a t Berriga n' s and Mark' s 
Brother's, and Uncle Sam," said 
Bu steed. "I had to work (those jobs) to 
pay my own way because mom and 
dad couldn't foot the bill. I usually 
paid everything on my own." 

Working students perceive 
their situations to be more difficult 
when compared to that of a non-work- 
ing student. 

"Students whose parents pay 
for everything are well-rested, and they 
have the time to study more," said 
Busteed. 

The big difference between 
working students and other students 
is how they integrate on campus. 

"Generally, the working stu- 
dents aren't 'campus students.' For 
them, balancing time and school be- 
comes more critical." said Chabala. 
"Students who have parental support 
are more active in campus groups and 
he added. "Conversely, 



working students focus more on 
courses and assignments." 

Yet, Most working students con- 
cur with Busteed. They assume stu- 
dents who don't work have it easier 
and working students don't have the 
luxury of free time like non-working 
students. 

"I agree, I think I've earned a 
great deal by myself. Working your 
way through school is more beneficial 
than having your parents hand you 
everything," said Brundage. 

The concept of pride, fueled 
by a student's ability to overcome all of 
the obstacles he or she must face, is a 
universal feeling among the working 
students. 

"I think a lot of kids work 
harder at school when they have jobs." 
said Tibbits. "Academic success means 
more to someone who puts himself 
through. 

If you can do that, you get a 
sense of pride that you did something 
on your own. If you screw up, it's on 
you not your parents." 

Yet, what still holds true is the 
working students' firm belief that they 
have stronger character and dri ve than 
those students who did not have to 
work. 

"I think working students need 
to be respected more than kids who 
have their parents pay for everything." 
said Busteed. 

Working teaches responsibil- 
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ity to students. 

"I think you're more respon- 
sible by the time you graduate," said 
Costantini. "By that time you've had 
job experience, you've worked with 
other people, you're more prepared 
for 'real life'." 

On the other hand, students 
who do not work develop these char- 
acteristics as well. 

"Students who have help from 
their parents can develop the same 
dedication and abi I ities as working stu- 
dents," said Chabala. "The students 
build these skills on their own. Many 
non-working students have strong 
character and a terrific dedication to 
academics." 

According to Chabala, the 
pressures faced by working students 
are not greater than those faced by the 
students with parental support. Their 
pressures come from different sources 

"Pressure is something we 
impose on ourselves," said Chabala. 
"Stud ents who have parental assistance 
can feel the same pressures as working 
students, only their pressure comes 
from different sources." 

Brundage and Busteed have 
both graduated with, "a sense of pride," 
that they did it all, "on their own," and 
they're ready to move on to 'better' 
jobs. On the other hand, Costantini 
will keep plugging away at her educa- 
tion and her jobs. As a matter of fact, 
she's going to work right now.Q 





DRUNK DRIVING DOESN'T 
JUST KILL DRUNK DRIVERS, 

Alonto Drake, killed 3/17/91 at 
lasspm ox Robbins Rd.. Harvest, AL. 

Next time your friend insists on 
driving drunk, do whatever it takes to 
stop him. Because if he kills innocent 
people, how will you live with yourself? 
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Is there a social life at MU? 

In the absence of theatres, malls and nightclubs, 
students have to find the* own entertainment 



BY MEGHAN CURRAN, 
RACHEL LARNED 
AND KIM RYAN 



Kelly Bland, a tall, brown- 
haired 20-year-old girl remembers her 
first day at Mansfield University in 
Fall 1991 . "It was the first time I had 
been here since orientation. I was a 
little nervous, but I was excited at the 
same time. We all know about those 
wild college parties we heard about 
when we were younger, and I was 
ready to experience college life for 
myself." 

Three years have gone by. 
Bland isa junior elementary education 
major and her views of college life in 
Mansfield have changed dramatically. 
"Wild parties, night clubs, fancy res- 
taurants, malls or even a movie the- 
ater, not in Mansfield," Bland said 
withasmile. "I alwayshearmyfriends 
at home complain that they have noth- 
ing to do. I told them that they don't 
even know the meaning of 'nothing to 
do' until they have visited Mansfield 
University in Mansfield, Pa." 

Bland ' s story is one that' s com- 
monly repeated by Mansfield students; 
there simply isn't enough to do for 
entertainment. Like most colleges, MU 
students socialize at fraternity parties 
or enjoy having a drink at the local ba r, 
Mark's Brother's. But other than that, 
students complain their social lives 
have been reduced to midnight snacks 
at Dunkin' Donuts, curing a hangover 
with a McDonalds' hamburger and 
shopping at Wal-Mart. Some stu- 
dents complain the lack of things to do 
leads to increased use of alcohol on 
campus or encourages them to go 
home for the weekends. But people 
who live here - the hoopies, as the 
college students affectionately call 
them- 




i students enjoy a drink at Mark's 
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*s, the only bar in town. 



it is and are resistant to change just to 
satisfy the students. 

"Mansfield, Pennsylvania is a 
rural area, and the people who live 
here are conservative by nature," As- 
sociate Directorof Housing Operations 
at Mansfield University Carmen 
Bianco said. 'The students may feel 
Mansfield doesn't have as much to 
offer as other col lege towns because, in 
many ways, it doesn't." Bianco said 
that Mansfield does not have a great 
deal of money to put toward the enter- 
tainment of the college students. Stu- 
den ts here must make due wi th what is 
offered or make their own entertain- 
ment. 

Bianco said that many of the 
students who stay here on the week- 
ends traditionally choose alcohol as a 
means of entertainment. "Many stu- 
dents say that there is nothing else to 
do. I feel this excuse is a cop-out. Stu- 
dent Activities offers alternatives to 
drinking that most students do not 
take advantage of." Alcohol alters 
perceptions, as well as decision mak- 
ing, Bianco said. 

Michelle Bower, a fourth year 



student at the university said, "I go to 
fraterni ty par ties to socialize and drink 
with my friends. Drinking is part of 
the social atmosphere- it is what every- 
one does. Some might call it peer pres- 
sure, but I believe that lam just adapt- 
ing to my surroundings here at MU." 

There are many reasons why 
students go home on the weekends, 
making MU a "suitcase college," 
Bianco said. 

"The town of Mansfield has 
not adapted to the social needs of the 
students," Bianco said. 

Also, there are students who 
have financial responsibilities that ob- 
ligate them to go home. Still others go 
home because they do not find the MU 
party scene very enticing. 

"I go homealmostevery week- 
end because I have to work," said 
Wendy Phillips, a freshman. "If 1 was 
given the choice I would probably go 
home anyway because it gets boring 
going out with the same people to the 
same parties all of the time." 

"A lot of students need jobs to 
help pay their tuition," Bianco said. 
"Therearemany students who go home 
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on the weekends to work, usually out 
of necessity. Going home is cheaper 
for many students. The food is free, 
and it tastes better than the cafeteria 
food," 

Bianco agreed that there are 
several means of entertainment that 
would definitely enhance the social 
life in this town, "An arcade, a fitness 
club, a nice restaurant, or even a night 
club would be excellent additions. 
Unfortunately, there's not enough 
money in this area to provide these 
services," Bianco said. "Students need 
places where single people meet single 
people." 

Students agree with Bianco. 
Although food chains and department 
stores have been added to this rural 
area, many students at the university 
feel that there still leaves a lot to be 
desired of the social as well as the 
entertainment level of the town. 

Marisa Steinas, a sophomore 
at Mansfield said, " A movie theatre 
might be a good alternative to drink- 
ing on a Saturday night. It would also 



create a more suitable place to take a 
date than Pudgies." 

Mansfield Mayor Ronald 
Remy said that the Mansfield commu- 
nity is not willing to invest money into 
entertainment for young people. "Col- 
lege students are just visiting here. You 
are the guests in the community. The 
residents ha ve been li ving here for gen- 
era Hons." 

But not all students feel like 
guests. Joseph Krelner, a third year 
student at Mansfield University, calls 
Mansfield home. "I live here at school 
nine months out of the year. I can't 
even begin to sum up the amount of 
money I have given to this school, and 
this town. Between my friends and I, 
we have probably supported all of the 
food places by ourselves." 

The students at Mansfield 
University have chosen this school for 
many different reasons and nobody 
ever said that an excellent social life 
was at the top of the list. Bianco said 
that there are a great deal of students 
who come here for hunting and fish- 
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ing. Then there are students who come 
here for the strong education, music 
and nursing programs the school has 
to offer. 

Despite the complaints and 
lack of entertainment, most Mansfield 
students have made the best with what 
they have. The college years are for 
making friends and creating memo- 
rable experiences. Adding another bar 
or even a movie theater may be enter- 
taining, but it won't change the person 
you are. 

Amy Fisher, a senior Human 
Resource Management major who is 
now doing an internship in Sayre, Pa. 
realizes that she misses life at 
Mansfield. 

"I did a lot of complaining 
about the social life when I was in 
school, but my friends and I always 
seemed to have a good time. I went to 
fraternity parties, and I always knew 
who would be at the bar. Mansfield 
may be small, and there may not be a 
lot to do, but here I had some of the 
best years of my life." □ 



Mansfield University Dining Service 

When Visiting the University, You Make the Choice 

South Side Court 

Make your a la carte selections from our Grille Works, Kettle Classics, Deli Cornor, and Salad Garden. 

Manser Dining Hall 

Your dining choice for pay one price, all you can eat. 

Mount!© Den 

Choose our convenience store when your time is limited but your choices are not. 

Itza Pizza 

Your choice for a variety of fresh, hot pizza selections. An individual size Solo, perhaps? 

Catering Services 

Choose a classic dining experience designed to meet your unique needs. 
In house or outside catering is available. For info call 662-4327. 
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Second Seasons 

Some MU athletes find one sport just isn't enough 




BY TARA HUMMEL 



As Beth Guiliani, Mansfield's 
standout basketball guard, approaches 
the foul line, the hush of the crowd 
hints at the importance of the event. 
I t's the final game o f the sea son and the 
last opportunity to make one last free 
throw in a career of so many. 

Since her freshman year of 
college, she has been an asset to the 
women's basketball team. This season 
she reached a career milestone, scoring 
more than 1,000 points. 

In most cases, this type of swan 
song is the crowning event in an 
athlete's career - a chance to be recog- 
nized by the fans and teammates for 
the contributions of a four-year career. 

But, unlike most senior ath- 
letes, Guiliani will not be saying fare- 
well to her sports career. She has one 
more season with her friends, for as 
soon as she steps off the basketball 
court, she'll pick up a bat and glove 
and begin her last softball season at 
Mansfield. 

Guiliani isn't the only athlete 
on the Mansfield campus that com- 
petes in more than one sport. She is 
one of a small number of dual sport 
athletes at Mansfield who not only love 
the sports in which they compete, but 
a lso see the benefi tso f increasi ng speed 
and staying in shape during the off- 
season. 

Coaches of dual sport athletes 
believe the athletes are special because 
they sacrifice so much for their love of 
sports. These athletes admittedly give 
up much of their time with family and 
friends to devote more time to their 
sports. Not only must they juggle their 
time with studies and practices, but 
they sometimes find themselves pi aced 
in a difficult position with coaches and 
teammates. But for most of them, the 
loveof sports and the desire to compete 
as long as there is a team to play on 
overshadows thedifficulties thatarise. 

"1 have played a number of 
sports throughout my life," Guiliani 
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said. "Since I was in eighth grade, I 
have been a starter in four sports in an 
academic year. I gradually cut down 
my activities to three sports because 
our seasons became combined and 1 
had to give up soccer. It only seemed 
natural for me to continue this practice 
at the college level." 

Most dual sport athletes at the 
college level have continued habits that 
they acquired during their high school 
years. Mark Doherty is an MU football 
player who also runs track. He came to 
MU intending to focus on football, but 
had little trouble reverting to a multi- 
sport athlete. 

"I was recruited to play foot- 
ball for Mansfield," said Doherty, a 
receiver for the Mountie football squad. 
"I was then approached by the track 
coach and asked to run after the foot- 



ball season ended. It was a good move 
on my part because it kept me busy 
and in shape during the off-season." 

According to some coaches, 
many dual sport athletes at the college 
level were also two or three sport ath- 
letes in high school. 

"When I recruit for a particu- 
lar sport, I look for the dual sport ath- 
letes at the high school level," said 
head softball and field hockey Coach 
Edith Gallagher. "It is very uncom- 
mon to find an athlete that specializes 
at the high school level. The really 
serious athletes need the aggressive- 
ness of more than one sport." 

Gallagher isn't the only col- 
lege coach that looks for the multi- 
sport athlete when recruiting. She said 
the majority of coaches believe that 
single sport athletes who center their 



attentions on one sport in high school 
do not have the same desire to excel 
that the multi-sport athletes do. The 
dual sportathletes strive to better them- 
selves in all areas. They don't pretend 
to know everything there is to know. 

Once these multi-sport athletes 
reach the collegiate level, then they 
tend to specialize. They will have a 
dominant sport at which they excel 
and another sport that they participate 
in because they enjoy it and it keeps 
them in shape during the off-season, 
according to Gallagher. 

"The majority of the dual sport 
athletes that 1 have worked with usu- 
ally are extremely efficient at one sport 
and just enjoy playing the other one," 
Gallagher said . 'These athletes gener- 
ally use the second sport as a shaping 
up sport or a keeping in shape sport 
during the off-season." 

Sometimes a second sport can 
help the athlete improve in the sport in 
which they are most interested. 

"I think it is a gTeat advantage 
to participate in more than one sport," 
Doherty said. "When I first started 
running, it was for the continued train- 
ing it gave me. I was able to increase 
my speed during the off-season and 
keep in shape for the fall. Then I dis- 
covered that I had as much fun run- 
ning as I did playing football." 

Some former multi-sport ath- 
letes feel once they quit their second 
sports they actually lose a competitive 
edge. 

"Being involved in more than 
one sport does keep a person very busy 
and in better shape than most single 
sport athletes," said Terra Chapman, a 
former basketball and softball player 
who now focuses on softball at 
Mansfield. "When you go from play- 
ing two sports back-to-back to only 
playing one sport, you tend to lose the 
endurance that your body built up. 
You become lazy and have to fight 
hard to gain back what you lost." 

Coaches tend to agree that one- 
sport athletes lose their fitness during 
the off-season. 

"Athletes that are single sport 
athletes have to be watched more 
closely in the off-season than dual sport 
athletes because they forget very 
quickly that they need to keep their 



bodies in condition all year," Gallagher 
said. "Single sport athletes end their 
season and spend the next two seasons 
partying and losing all the strength 
and endurance that they spent the sea- 
son building. Their hard work goes 
down the tubes." 

One problem that does occur 
involves the dual sport athletes and 
the coaches of their respective teams. 
The fear of losing a key player to injury 
is a strong reason why some coaches 
don't like having their athletes playing 
second sports. 

"The most difficult thing that 
must be dealt with when an athlete is 
involved with more than one sport is 
the relationship between the two 
coaches," said Gallagher. "Not all 
coaches want dual sport athletes on 



Some former 
multi-sport athletes 
feel once they quit 
their second sports 
they actually lose a 
competitive edge. 

their teams. They tend to fear that the 
athlete will get hurt in another sport 
and won't be capable of giving their 
all." 

Doherty feels lucky his coaches 
have supported his desire to compete 
in two sports. 

"I have never had any difficul- 
ties with my coaches, because my run- 
ning helps in my football perfor- 
mance," Doherty said. "The fear of not 
getting everything from an athlete 
sometimes overshadows the good that 
comes from an athletes' involvement 
with two sports." 

Although competing in two 
sports helps athletes in a variety of 
ways, it does have its setbacks. 

"Every dual sport athlete 
whose sports are back-to-back must, at 
some point, be involved with both the 
teams atonce. If the coaches can't put 
their feelings aside, they are going to 
cause the athletes to feel tremendous 
amounts of stress. Coaches should do 
all they can to keep a good relationship 
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between themselves so the athlete 
doesn't suffer," Gallagher said. 

Team members of dual sport 
athletes find themselves in a difficult 
position when their teammate returns 
to the team from another sport. Some 
may find themselves giving up their 
position when the athlete returns and 
others may find themselves off the 
squad entirely. Resentment may re- 
sult among these team members. 

"Although 1 only played two 
sports my freshman year, I did notice 
that there was some resentment to- 
ward me among the other players," 
Chapman said. "I could understand 
their feelings. I had just walked off the 
court and onto the field and took over 
a position that another girl had played 
in the fall. I'd resent someone doing 
that to me, too. It often did more dam- 
age to the team as a whole than to me 
as a single player. " 

Resentment is more obvious 
to some players than it is to others. 
Sometimes it is more a feeling than a 
show of resentment. 

"I don't think there is any re- 
sentment toward me because trackisn't 
a team sport in the same manner that 
basketball and softball are," Doherty 
said. "I run more for myself than I do 
for anyone else. There isn't really any- 
one that will be losing a position when 
I come in." 

According to some former 
dual sport athletes, the academic 
courseload of a major has a great im- 
pact on how well these athletes adapt. 

"I was a dual sport athlete 
when I came in my freshman year," 
said Kristen Harlow, former field 
hockey a nd sof tball player. "I was a 1 so 
a nursing major. My courseload and 
my practice scheduledidn't blend well 
together and I fell below the required 
GPAand I had to give up my athletics. 
There just wasn't enough time in the 
day for everything I had to do." 

With practice, schoolwork, 
and activities, time management be- 
comes an important skill for dual ath- 
letes. 

"Being involved with more 
than one sport doesn't give me the 
same freedom assingle sportathletes," 
Doherty said. "I'm actually in three 
sports because indoor and outdoor 
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track are two separate sports. I have to 
do a certain amount of work every 
night or 1 fall behind and have diffi- 
culty catching back up. In that respect, 
my involvement with more than one 
sport helped me to budget my time 
wisely." 

College athletes do not have 
the same freedom that they had in high 
school. These students are usually 
some distance from home and, during 
their in season sport, they don't have 
the time to go home and visit their 
families. Dual sport athletes are much 
more aware of these facts than other 
athletes. The dual sport athletes are 
always in season. They have a respon- 
sibility to their teamsand theircoaches 
to be at every practice and every game. 
Some feel that their lives are not their 
own. 

"I don't think that my social 
life has been affected too much by my 
dual sport involvement, because I still 
have the opportunity to party on the 
weekends," Guiliani said. "It has af- 
fected my homelife a great deal. I 
never get to go home, and even when I 
do, I must continue to work out . I 
really don't get to spend time with my 
friends or my family." 

The athletes agree that the 
drive behind the dual sport athlete 
isn't an ego trip or an emotional need 
to become immortal. 

Dual sport athletes ha vea love 
for sports in general and like to be 
physically fit. They gain a certain sat- 
isfaction in being faster than they were 
the year before and breaking other 
records that have stood out in time. 
They enjoy pushing themselves until 
they feel that they have reached the 
pinnacle of their athletic potential. 

Guiliani said the two loves of 
her life are television and sports. As a 
little girl, she spent hours in front of the 
television watching Wide World of 
Sports on ABC every Saturday with 
her father and her brothers. She claims 
that her brothers were probably her 
greatest influence in sports, 

"They pushed me to the point 
of exhaustion and pa in, and I played to 
prove to them and to myself that I 
could do anything. Then 1 discovered 
how much 1 loved sports and I was 
glad they had pushed so hard." 



Pain and exhaustion aren't the 
only results of a dual sport participant. 
There is the thrill of accomplishment 
for some. 

"1 think that I am a much stron- 
ger runner than 1 am a receiver, but I 
love playing football," Doherty said. 
"In my first year as a receiver, I made 
several key receptions that helped my 
team to victory. This seems very small 
when I look back at my running ca- 
reer." 

Since Doherty's first season, 
he has accomplished more on the track 
than he could possibly dream of ac- 
complishing on the football field. He 
has continuously broken track records 
and qualified for division and state 
competitions for three years. 

At one point in Doherty's ca- 
reer, he thought abou t the Olympics. 
The idea was soon forgotten because 
of the lack of sufficient training facili- 
ties here at Mansfield, but the knowl- 
edge of what mightbe within reach has 
never quite disappeared. 

The dual sport concept is not 
one that is right for everybody. Some 
athletes try it and find things don't 
work out and then they center their 
attention on one sport. 

"The hardest thing that 1 had 
to deal with was the coaching change 
that occurred my sophomore year," 
Chapman said. "I was recruited for 



both softball and basketball, but when 
the coach left, the position was not 
filled by one coach. Each team had a 
separatecoach. I lost a scholarship and 
my position on the basketball team. I 
then centered my attention on better- 
ing myself in softball." 

Some athletes may have no 
choice in whether they are single or 
two sport athletes, but the ones that do 
have an easier time adjusting to the 
end of a season. 

"I don't think that I really ex- 
celled in one sport more than another," 
said Guiliani. "I think that both my 
careers have been very balanced. 1 do 
have one season of softball that I must 
finish, but I don' t see any great accom- 
plishment on the horizon. I just want 
to finish on a happy note." 

Only a few weeks after shoot- 
ing her last foul shot, Guiliani, now 
wearing pinstripes and cleats, stops at 
the entrance of the gym. She reflects on 
the basketball season thaf s just ended. 
The lights are out and the crowd is 
gone. The hoop net hangs quietly in 
the darkness. 

She realizes that her athletic 
career is coming quickly to an end, but 
the end hasn't come yet. She smiles 
and throws the doors wide to let the 
sunlight in. Then she turns away and 
jogs toward the softball field. □ 
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WHY ASK WHY MU'S DRY? 



BY TRACEY BELLESFIELD 



A young man in his junior year 
of college prepares to settle down into 
a plush easy chair in front of the televi- 
sion. This has been his first attempt at 
relaxation in a long while. It has been a 
hectic day filled with classes, meetings 
and tests. With a look of sheer exhaus- 
tion written on his face, he grabs a bag 
of pretzels, a box of Oreo's, and a six- 
pack of beer before settling down for 
the evening. 

On the majority of college cam- 
puses today, this young man would be 
breaking the law even though he is of 
the legal drinking age. With increas- 
ing rates of students developing alco- 
hol abuse problems, more and more 
colleges have started adopting "dry 
campus" policies. No one on a dry 
campus is allowed to serve, consume, 
or transport alcohol at any time. 

This policy sounds good to the 
students' parents, but in effect leaves 
fewer places for students to go to drink, 
less personal freedom on the student's 
behalf and raises many unanswered 
questions. The students become curi- 
ous and wonder "why is my college 
campus dry?" Next they want to find 
out "who made the decision to keep it 
dry?" The final logical question is "can 
it ever be changed?" 

Most students at Mansfield 
University in Pennsylvania would like 
to see their college become a wet cam- 
pus. This small, rural state college has 
been dry all of its 125 years, according 
to President Rod Kelchner. The town 
of Mansfield itself only became wet a 
little over a decade ago. 

"My brothers and I would defi- 
nitely like to have a wet campus at 
Mansfield," said Tim Burke, a senior 
Tau Kappa Epsilon fraternity brother. 
"I think that if you're old enough to 
drink, you should be permitted to do it 
on campus. That would end all of the 
sneaking around." 

"I wou Id like to see a wet cam- 
pus, but the students need to be better 
educated about alcohol. Some of them 
are still too immature to be drinking," 



said sophomore Daniel Mendonga, an 
exchange student from Brazil. 

Tricia Slusser, a junior resident 
assistantina femaledormitory, said, "I 
would support the idea of making our 
collegea wet campus. In the beginning 
students would probably abuse the 
new privilege, but after the novelty 
wore off, they would start to drink 
more responsibly." 

Despite these views, the ad- 
ministration sees things differently. 

"I honestly think thatmost stu- 
dents prefer it (the policy) this way 
because the policy we have meets their 



2, stress from their 
classes, and personal problems that 
they bring with them from home. 

Even though the u ni versity has 
been established for many years, few 
students have ever challenged the ban 
on alcohol. 

- "The rules have been ques- 
tioned but never actively pursued," 
Kelchner said. 

The most recent attempt oc- 
curred in the early 1 98(y s when a group 
of students tried to get a pub put on 
campus. Kelchner said the state's Li- 
quor Control Board told the students 
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Three Mansfield University students share a drink off campus. 



needs. They know the administration 
is only looking out for the student's 
best interests," said Joseph Maresco, 
vice president of student affairs. "Stu- 
dents actually like i t this way bu t won't 
admit to it because that's not the cool 
thing to do. Personally, I would never 
support a wet campus." 

Still, students want to drink 
and they do so for many reasons. "The 
predominant (reason) is peer pres- 
sure," said Carmen Bianco, associate 
director of student housing and alco- 
hol education. 

Bianco went on to explain that 
students think that alcohol gives them 
an adult image when they consume it. 
Other students drink because of the 
newly discovered personal freedom 



that their university could try to apply 
for a liquor license with their 
president's consent, but the applica- 
tion would most likely be turned d own. 

Besides this requirement, the 
Chancellor of the State System of 



1, which the students 
would most likely not get. After hear- 



to continue their fight. 

According to Kelchner, each 
sta te college in Pennsylvania makes an 
individual choice as to whether or not 
their school will serve alcohol. 

"Since this last incident, no 
one has openly discussed trying to 
change the campus alcohol policy," 
explained Kelchner. 
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The administration believes 
that a dry campus is best for everyone 
and has what it feels are good reasons 
for not allowing Mansfield to become a 
wet campus. 

"Our main reason is that more 
than half of our students are under the 
legal drinking age," Kelchner said. 
Maresco concurred with this, adding 
that he thinks the percentage of under- 
age students may be as high as 85-90 
percent. Kelchner explained that the 
university would spend too much time 
policing under-age drinkers and not 
enough time on other important things 
such as campus safety. 

"We also hope to help elimi- 
nate alcohol abuse among students," 
Maresco continued. "Having worked 
on a wet campus before coming to 
Mansfield, I've seen how destructive 
alcohol can be to students." 

Maresco and Kelchner both 
feel that by having a dry campus, stu- 
dents wouldn't be faced with as many 
social pressures from their friends to 
drink. 

Some other reasons that may 
hi nder a col lege becomi ng we t ha ve to 
do with expected law violations. 

"At least 75-80 percent of all 
crimes I see on this campus are alcohol 
related," Maresco said . Occurrences of 
violence and vandalism also rise when 
students have been drinking, as do 
alcohol-related attacks and illnesses. 
Other annoyances, such as increased 
noise, vandalism and custodial prob- 
lems, increase as inebriated students 
become careless. 

"All of these factors detract 
from a student's educational pursuits, 
which is why they are here in the first 
place," said Maresco. "By havinga dry 
campus we can help to minimize this 
inappropriate behavior." 

A university's percentage of 
liabilities also rises on a wet campus. 
According to Bianco, universities usu- 
ally need extra insurance coverage 
when they are wetbecauseoflaw suits 
and any alcohol related injuries. 

There is also a new awareness 
among today's students. Moreofthem 
have started to realize that they don't 
need to consume alcohol in order to 
have a good time. Both Maresco and 
Kelchner agree that Mansfield has a 
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conservative student body thatlivesin 
a conservative community. 

"Many students today don't 
feel the same need to drink that their 
predecessors may have felt. There is a 
new awareness," Kelchner said. 

"I think there is less peer pres- 
sure today on those who choose not to 
drink. Students have become more re- 
sponsible and no longer feel obliged to 
drink when they go to a party," Maresco 
said. 

A recent article by Jon Marcus 
of The Associated Press agreed with 
this point. It said that some college 
students at other universities are elect- 
ing to have alcohol-free parties, are 
attending more coffeehouses, and, in 
general, are becoming "more wellness 
conscious." The universities support 
these student-organized programs, 
which also include dances and discus- 
sion groups, and have recently begun 
to fund them. 

At Mansfield, a non-alcoholic 
dance club called Zanzibar was opened 
on campus. The club stays open until 2 
a.m. on weekends and offers students 
an alternative to parries. The recre- 
ation center also stayed open all night 
so as to accommodate students who 
would rather shoot hoops than guzzle 
beer. 

"Zanzibar gives students an 
alternative to drinking," said Bianco. 
"Now they have another place to go to 
meet people, dance, and socialize, just 
like they do at a party, but without the 



alcohol." 

Scott Bixby owns the only bar 
in Mansfield. Marks' Brother's Res- 
taurant and Lounge has been operat- 
ing in Mansfield since 1979and was 
one of the first businesses in the area to 
be awarded a liquor license in 1981. 
Bixby sees his customers at the bar as a 
fair mix of students and townspeople. 

"I have a captive audience 
since most of my customers live within 
walking distance of the bar," Bixby 
said. 

If Mansfield were to became a 
wet campus, Bixby thinks his business 
might decrease. 

"It would certainly be a lot 
calmer on my end because more stu- 
dents would be drinking on campus," 
Bixby said. "If the town of Mansfield 
was still dry, there would probably be 
more drunk driving accidents because 
more people would be driving under 
the influence." 

To avoid such accidents, 
Mansfield sponsors alcohol education 
classes to inform students on the ef- 
fects of alcohol. Bianco teaches these 
classes which are mostly conducted 
during a student's freshman year. 

Bianco said that his alcohol 
education methods emphasize absti- 
nence. If students still insist on drink- 
ing, then he informs them on how to 
drink responsibly. 

"We want them to know that 
they have a choice of whether to drink 
or not," Maresco said. □ 



Maple Athletic Club 

"Your on-campus fitness center" 
First Floor Maple "A" Residence Hall 

Call 662-4937 for more information. 
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Off the Beaten Path 



BY JEANNE SPENGLER 

Although the sun is 
shining and the day is warm, 
the shade from the enormous 
pine and hemlock trees cool 
the air on the West Rim hiking 
trail. The ground is still damp 
from the recent spring thaw 
and the sweet, pungent smell 
of damp leaves is in the air. A 
few yards away, a small clear- 
ing overlooks one of the most 
spectacular views in Tioga 
County. 

As you look out over 
the vast expanse of the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Canyon, a bald 
eagle takes flight from its 
nearby perch and soars past at 
eye level, then descends into 
the 1,000 foot deep, 50-mile 
gorge. Both sides of the can- 
yon appear painted with vari- 
ous shades of green. Sugar 
maple and beech are mixed 
with hemlock, birch, white 

pine, and oak to fill the canyon walls with their canopy. As 
the eagle reaches the bottom of the canyon, its image is 
reflected in the water of Pine Creek, which flows through 
the canyon. The winter thaw has left the water fast and 
furious, a startling contradiction to the peaceful surround- 
ings at the top of the canyon. 

Each year, the natural history, beauty and superb 
trails attract more than 300,000 hikers and visitors to the 
Grand Canyon of Pennsylvania. Each hiker has their own 
reasons for packing up their gear and stepping onto the 
hiking trail. They are tired of their office or home and need 
to get away for awhile. Parents take their kids hiking to 
show them nature and teach them how to take care of the 
environment. Artists want to paint the awe-inspiring vista 
that the area provides. Some want an adventure in a rustic, 
natural setting. The Grand Canyon is inviting for all of 
those reasons. And you don't have to be an expert to have 
a good time. All you need is a good pair of hiking boots and 
a love of nature. 

Why hike the Grand Canyon? 

"Hiking gets you off the beaten path, and gives you 
a chance to get out on your own. You can pretend you're 
Lewis and Clark, or Daniel Boone," said Chuck Dillon, a 
well-known local hiker and author of several books on 
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Hikers overlooking the Pennsylvania Grand Canyon. 



hiking. Dillon also owns Pine 
Creek Outfitters in Wellsboro, 
Pa, which gives guided hik- 
ing trips. 

Aside from travers- 
ing through the woods on a 
personal adventure, what 
makes hikers go out into the 
wilderness and walk, some- 
times for days, leaving their 
normal lives behind? 

"People hike be- 
cause they like the scenery, 
the waterfalls, or because they 
like to be in the woods. Some 
just don't want to be around 
other people," Dillon said, 

"Lots of people hike 
for different reasons," said 
Steve Farrell, the Grand Can- 
yon of Pennsylvania park 
manager. "They hike for their 
health, to relax their minds, 
and to commune with na- 
ture." Hikers can get a first- 
hand look at nature by ob- 
serving the thousands of dif- 
ferent kindsof plantsand ani- 
mals that live in the canyon. They can also get a glimpse of 
the ancient life that inhabited the area by looking for fossils 
from the last Ice Age along the stream. "A variety of fossils 
may be found along the stream and on the trails. The fossils 
give visitors a chance to look at ancient plant and sea life," 
Farrell said. 

In the last 15 years, ospreys and bald eagles have 
made a comeback into the area, successfully living and 
raising young just miles from the Grand Canyon. And in 
the early 1980s, the river otter was reintroduced to Pine 
Creek. "Many people that canoe or raft see the river otter. 
They are not uncommon anymore," Farrell said. 

Sheryl Shourds, who owns Canyon Cruises, a raft- 
ing and hiking outfitter in Wellsboro, said that she and her 
husband have seen as many as 14 different kinds of ducks 
on Pine Creek. The most common is the American 
merganzer. She said they are also the most entertaining. 

"The merganzers love the rapids. They swim 
through them, then fly back up and swim through them 
again," Shourds said. It may seem like they are just enjoy- 
ing the fast moving water, but they are really looking for 
food . Mayflies, the duck's main source of food, hatch on the 
rocks that lie in the rapids during the spring and summer 
seasons. 

Many other species of wildlife make the Grand 
Canyon their home, and are normally spotted by hikers. 
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Deer, turkey, mink, bobcats, porcu- 
pines, raccoons and squirrels also in- 
habit the area. Bears are also seen 
occasionally in the region. Dillon has 
seen a few bears, but the cl osest he ever 
came to them was when a startled sow 
and cub ran past him about 70 yards 
away. Bears are afraid of humans and 
try to avoid them, so they are not usu- 
ally spotted, Dillon said. 

Asid e from the 1 a rge variety of 
animals that live in the Grand Canyon 
and the Tioga State Forest, the plants 
that grow there are equally as interest- 
ing. Two rare varieties grow in the 
area. 

A small variety of wild pea 
plant, which is on the endangered spe- 
cies list, grows on the east side of the 
canyon. About five years ago, a rare 
variety of alder bush was found grow- 
ing amongst some old foundations on 
the east rim of the canyon. This bush 
lives in only two places in Pennsylva- 
nia: Bucks County and here. 

According to Farrell, the can- 
yon inspires the natural artist in some 
of its visitors. "Many artists take their 
cameras or paints on the trails with 
them," Farrell said. "I've even seen 
people carry instruments on the trail 
with them. For whatever reason, they 
want to hike down to the bottom of the 
canyon and play their instruments." 

For many, the canyon's attrac- 
tion is in itspcacefulnessand serenity. 
"Being away from the phone ringing, 
and experiencing God's nature is the 
best part of the canyon," Shourdssaid. 

The best way to experience the 
beauty of the canyon is to see it all by 
foot. Each year, many people don 
their hiking gear and set out on the 
hiking trails to see all the sights of the 
Pennsyl vania Grand Canyon firsthand . 

Trails for everyone 

For beginners and those who 
do not want a difficult hike, the two 
state parks that rest on the top of the 
canyon provide guided trails, walk- 
ways, and a safer, more civilized de- 
scent to the bottom of the canyon. 
Leonard Harrison State Park, located 
on the west side of the canyon, has two 
trails that guide people through the 
park. There are also maps and trail 
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A view of the Pennsylvania Grand Canyon. 



guides located throughout the park 
that provide the difficulty levels of the 
trails located throughout the canyon, 
as well as how to get to them and 
where they lead to. There are trails that 
take you to the vistas that are admired 
and photographed year round. Most 
of these trails can be used for day hikes. 
For more advanced hikers, there are 
160,000 acres of untamed forest and 
375 miles of hiking trails to suit your 
ability and take you where you want to 
go, whether it be around the top of the 
canyon or straight down to the bottom 
of it. There are several trails that are 
perfect for overnight hikes or for longer 
backpacking excursions. 

The West Rim trail, which is 30 
miles long and blazed with orange, 
follows the west rim of the canyon 
from Ansonia, Pa., to Route 414, which 
is 2 miles south of Blackwell, Pa. On 
the average, it takes three to four days 
to hike the west rim. 

The 85-mile Susquehannock 
loop trail takes about eight days to 
hike. This trail runs through Potter 
County, between Denton Hill ski area 
and Cross Fork. These and other trails 
are popular with backpackers for their 
length and scenery. Each of these 
trails can also be broken up into shorter 
trails, and even day hike?. 

According to Dillon, the easi- 
est and most popular hiking trails are 
on the west side of the canyon, at Col to n 



Point State Park. "There is easy access 
from the road, the trail is relatively flat 
and goes along the edge of the Grand 
Canyon, and there is one mile of con- 
tinuous vista," Dillon said. 

On the other hand, the most 
difficult trails are those that wind up 
the wall of thecanyon from the bottom 
because they are so steep, according to 
Dillon. Trails that are old and not 
maintained can also be extremely con- 
fusing, because many of the old trails 
run together and criss-cross. Hikers 
may start on one trail and end up in old 
stream beds, or on another trail, with 
no blazes to guide them. Blazes are 
used to guide hikers on specific trails. 
They are usually present as a splash of 
bright orange or red on trees or land- 
marks, so hikers know that they are on 
the right trail. Some trails in the area 



"There is no maintenance on a 
lot of trails, and hikers need to be able 
to read maps for these areas," Dillon 
said. He also stressed the importance 
of knowing how to use a compass be- 
cause it is easy to get lost, especially on 
flat ground. If you are hiking in a 
gToupand lose your way, you should 
notsplitup, Farrell said. Hikers should 
also mark trails when they switch to 
another trail, so they can find their way 
back. Staying on marked trails is not 
only safer and smarter for the hiker, 
but it also helps preserve the area's 
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natural resources. 

"Our main concern is keeping 
people on the trails," Farrell said. Be- 
cause people have a natural tendency 
to take shortcuts, they walk off trails, 
creating soil erosion, damaging plant 
life, and at the Grand Canyon, depos- 
iting sediment into the stream. People 
can also seriously injure themselves if 
they climb out onto rock ledges, or if 
they don't have on the proper foot- 
wear. 

Another problem, especially 
confronted by first time backpackers, 
is deciding what to take with them, 
according to Dillon. He said that he 
tells people to "go through all of their 
things and take out what they don't 
need. Go through it again and get it 
do wn to the bare essentials, then throw 
half of that stuff away." 

In Dillon's newest book, Short 
Hikes in Pennsylvania's Grand Can- 
yon, he gives each trail in the canyon a 
difficulty rating. He also points out 
some of the features of the trails, and 
gives some history of the area. In- 
cluded with each trail description is 
where to park, how long the hike gen- 
erally takes, and any other special in- 
formation about the trail. Each trail 
also has its own map. He has hiked 
every trail in the Tioga State Forest, 
and is considered by some to be the 
foremost authority on hiking in the 



area. 

Shourds said that she and her 
husband bought Canyon Cruises in 
1987 because of their interest in Pine 
Creek and the Grand Canyon, and be- 
cause they wanted to help preserve the 
natural beauty of the area. Ed 
McCarthy, nicknamed the "King of the 
Canyon," had started the business in 
1 948, and was one of the first people to 
make rafting on Pine Creek popular. 
McCarthy was featured in Life, U.S. 
News and World Report, National Geo- 
graphic, and several other publications 
for his expertise in nature and the out- 
doors. He was considered the best 
guide in the country, according to 
Shourds. "When the Kennedy family 
wanted to tour the Hudson River in the 
60's, they immediately called Ed," 
Shourds said. McCarthy died in the 
early 1980's. 

Dillon's interest in the area's 
natural beauty led him to buy Pine 
Creek Outfitters in January 1984, after 
he realized there weren't many ser- 
vices for hikers. "We started running 
shuttles to hiking sites, and providing 
other services for hikers," Dillon said. 
The Outfitters now provide water- 
proof maps of trails, guides for areas, 
and Dillon's books, which give people 
30 to 60 options in different parts of the 
area, so no area is overused. In the 
future, he hopes to extend his collec- 



tion to five or six volumes to include all 
o f the state forest systems he has hiked, 
including the Susquehanna State For- 
est and the Tiadaghton State Forest. In 
addition, Dillon's business provides 
canoeing and rafting trips, and maps 
for bikers and cross country skiers. 

Camping, rafting, canoeing, 
biking, skiing, fishing and hunting are 
also enjoyed by visitors to the Grand 
Canyon. The Canyon Country Camp- 
ground, on the east rim of the canyon, 
is located on Route 660, nine miles 
west of Well sboro. It is about one mile 
from the canyon, and a walking trail 
takes you from your campsite right to 
the canyon's edge. 

Fishing and hunting are also 
popular to campers and visitors to the 
area. Pine Creek is famous for its trout 
fishing, and hunters can track turkey, 
deer, and bear in the fall season. Win- 
ter at the Grand Canyon provides nu- 
merous cross country skiing trails, and 
there are also downhill ski areas in the 
region. 



Although hiking on theGrand 
Canyon can 1 



rience for everyone, there are several 
dangers that hikers should be aware 

See HIKING, page 38 



This sign welcomes visitors to the Turkey Path, one of the Pennsylvania Grand Canyon's many hiking trails. 
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Fashion's no statement at MU 

Some students are trendy y but most are fashion 



BY JENNIFER DUCHMAN 

Clothes make the person, so 
what kind of people are at Mansfield 
University? Spend a day sitting in 
South Hall mall and you might be sur- 
prised to find fashion queens that co- 
ordinate their shoes and purse, never 
wearing white shoes after Labor Day 
and finding all their styles from the 
runways in Paris. There's plenty of 
grunge wearers with flannel shirtsand 
combat boots. And like many of their 
student peers, the largest group could 
be called fashion victims - people who 
have no fashion sense whatsoever. The 
numerous fashionless dressers share 
Mansfield 's campu s with the trend set- 
ters, those with the latest styles, often 

of fashion statements. 

These are only a few examples 
of some of the different kind of people 
who are on Mansfield's campus. Not 
all people fit into those categories, but 
all people have their own flair for style. 

Fashion comes and goes. 
Styles change as quickly as people 
change their clothes. Do Mansfield 
students really care what is in style; do 
they create their own style, or do stu- 
dents at MU have no style? 

Walking around campus there 
are many different kinds of looks that 
people pro jec t throu gh cloth i ng. Over- 
sized flannel shirts, faded jeans, vests, 
and sweatpants for those 8 a.m. classes 
are all popular at Mansfield. Students 
choose their own style of clothing for 
comfort, to make a statement, to be 
trendy or because of economic rea- 
sons. No matter why a person chooses 
their clothing, the trendy clothes can 
be spotted at malls and in fashion maga- 
zines. The definition of style is differ- 
ent for each individual. According to 
Webster's Dictionary, style is "a dis- 
tinctive quality; to cause to conform to 
a customary style." 

"Most students dress for com- 
fort," said Mary Trowbridge, profes- 
sor of clothing and textiles at MU. 
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A look at current fashion trends. 

"Clothing wornby the students is fairly 
conservative compared to other state 
colleges, such as Kutztown." 

Students can be placed into 
categories according with their class 
status, Trowbridge said. By the time a 
student leaves college, their style of 
clothing has changed considerably 
from the time they entered. 

Freshman and even sopho- 
mores wear clothes that are rightoutof 
a teenage magazine such as Sassy, 
Trowbridge said. Freshman and some 
sophomores dress like they are still in 
high school. 

By their junior year, students 
know their own style, whether it is 
trendy or if it is sweat pants. Seniors 
dress more professionally because they 
are getting ready for the real world. 

"1 dress for style and comfort," 
said Peggy Schultz, a junior at MU. "I 
usually wear jeans and a shirt because 
I wouldn't go around campus wearing 
a dress." 

Only a few students wear 
clothing to make a statement, whether 
it is political or personal, Trowbridge 
said. 



Students at MU are behind in 
fashion times, said Rachel Clark, a 
senior majoring in fashion merchan- 
dising. Most students are not trendy. 
Mansfield is behind in style by a year 
or so. What is hot at MU has been long 
gone in New York. 

Since fashion changes over- 
night, many students cannot keep up 
with all the different changes and get 
stuck in a time warp, becoming fash- 
ion victims. 

Many students wear the 
clothes they have because of economic 
reasons, Trowbridge said. It is impos- 
sible for college students to keep up 
with all the changes because the cost 
will become tremendous. Most stu- 
dents struggle with money and simply 
don't have it to spend on the latest 
fashions. 

"Cost is a very big factor in the 
clothing thatl buy," said Colleen Healy, 
ajunioratMU. "1 cannot afford tobuy 
new styles every time I go to the mall." 

Malls are good places to go to 
see what is in style, Clark said. Most 
stores have what's in style up front, 
close to the exit, so when people walk 
by, they can see all the new clothing 
that is in style. 

"When I'm shopping, 1 notice 
all the new clothes, " Healy said. "I 
notice what is in style by looking at 
what is in the different department 
stores." 

What's hot for this summer, 
according to both Trowbridge and 
Clark, is the babydoll look, with the 
emperial line, tight shirts, very full 
skirts, earth toned colors, bell bottoms, 
and textured looks. Differentblendsof 
fabrics, getting away from natural fi- 
bers, are the kind of materials that will 
beinstyle thisseason. Layeringclothes, 
such as a short vest over a body suit, 
will be the in look. 

Men's clothing is easier to 
monitor because there are less changes, 
said Clark. A change in a collar or cuff 
isabigdeal. Men'sclothinghasbecome 
more wild . Color is starring to become 
a factor. □ 
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CENSORSHIP, from page 5 

analysts, pension fund managers, pow- 
erful lawyers, distributors and the ad- 
vertising community. 

When Ice-T's album "Body 
Count " (formerly called "Cop Killer " 
bu t changed at Time Warned s request) 
was released, but many people, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States George Bush, blasted Time 
Warner. According to an article which 
ran in Rolling Stone magazine, Bush 
attacked those who "use film, records, 
television or video games to glorify 
cop killing." Police organizations 
across the nation and their supporters 
pulled out of Time Warner's stock and 
lobbied for others to do the same. Also, 
Chrysler refused to renew its $30 mil- 
lion ad campaign. 

Besides Ice-T , other artists 
have recently had the feeling that thev 
were being suppressed. Sometimes 
controversy over content can actually 
help an album sell more copies. The 2 
Live Crew's album "As Nasty As They 
Wanna Be" sold more copies after it 
was banned in 1990, then it did before 
the ban was imposed. 



Television can be and is con- 
trolled by Congress, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Anti-Trust Di- 
vision of the Justice Department and 
the courts. Control of programming 
and censorship of content can also be 
exercised by the individual stations 
and staffs, the Code Authority and the 
Code of the National Association of 
Broadcasters, according to "Television , " 
by Barry Cole. 

While television is the one of 
the most censored mediums, it prob- 
ably is also the medium damaged the 
most by "controversy over content." 

Just days before a controver- 
sial episode of NBC's "Quantum Leap " 
aired, several advertisers clearly un- 
comfortable with the show's theme, 
which included a man traveling 
through time and being "placed" in 
someone else's body, informed the 
network that they were withdrawing 
commercials worth a total of $575,000 
from the episode. In 1989, ABC lost 
$1.15 million when sponsors withdrew 
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from an episode of the drama 
"thirtysomething " that featured two 
homosexual men talking in bed. 

Another television show that 
has recently come under fire is MTV's 
"Beavis and Butthead". The reason for 
the controversy stems from an inci- 
dent that happened a few months ago, 
where an unsupervised five-year-old 
decided to play with matches and 
started a fire that killed his infant sis- 
ter. The boy's mother claims that the 
boy had been 
watching an epi- 
sode of the show, 
when Beavis 
started playing 
with matches while 
saying "Huh huh - 
fire's cool!" 

MTV took 
two decisive steps 
in dealing with the 
controversy sur- 
round ing the show. 
First, it moved the 
show to a later 
hour; and now be- 
fore every episode 
a disclaimer says, 
"Beavis and 
Butthead are not 
role models. 
They're not even 
human. They're 
cartoons. Some of 
the things they do 
would cause a real 
person to get hurt, 
expelled, possibly 
deported. To put it 
another way: don't 
try this at home." 

Censor- 
ship has been an is- 
sue since long be- 
fore there was a 
mass media. But 
today's mass me- 
dia, experts claim, 
magnifies the issue 
because much of 
the material in 
question is avail- 
able to everyone. 
People who sup- 
port freedom of ex- 
pression argue that 



ifs wrong to limit speech and expres- 
sion just because it offends certain 
people. 

To make censorship a non-is- 
sue, something Utopian would have to 
happen, according to Gertzman. "Ev- 
erything offends someone. But what 
we have to do is to have everyone trust 
each other. Also, we can not continue 
to punish artist creativity," he said. 

But in some instances, that is 
exactly what is happening.^ 



STARTING FROM SCRATCH 
RESTAURANT 
DELI BAKERY 




MAIN ST., MANSFIELD 
717-662-7661 



BREAKFAST LUNCH SUPPER 

AFTERNOON TEA 
[OURS: M-T-W 8 a.m .- 4 p.m. 

T-F 8 a.m. - 8 p.m. 
SAT 9 a.m. - 2 p.m. 



Mansfield University 
Campus Bookstore 




School Supplies, Books, Gifts, 
Clothing, Cards, Art Supplies, 
Disks, Pens, Greek Things, Posters 




Hours of 



Men. 



Operation 

TUe. , Thr., Fri.- 8:00 a.m. to 4:10 p.m. 
Wed.- 8:00 a.m.- 7:00 p.m. 
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The Freshman 15: myth or reality 



BY JENNIFER DUCHMAN 



Danielle Moyer is a freshman 
at Mansfield University who may not 
be much different than other first year 
students. She's from a small town in 
rural Pennsylvania, studies music, a 
popular major at Mansfield, and at 19 
years old, she's been confronted with 
many of the same adjustments to col- 
lege as other freshmen. One of these 
adjustments has been in her eating 
habits. When she came to college, one 
of the things Moyer left at home were 
her established eating habits and exer- 
cising routines. The "nutritious" foods 
her mother made her eat were not as 
appealing as the foods available to 
Moyer at college. Now, Moyer can eat 
what she wants to eat when she wants 
toeatit. Oreosbecamecommon snacks, 
study was interrupted by trips to the 
vending machine, and chocolate was 
there any time. 

Moyer, a young woman of 
medium height and build, found that 
she began to gain weight shortly after 
arriving at Mansfield and soon became 
unhappy with her appearance. If snot 
that she had become overweight, she 
just began to feel uncomfortable with 
the extra pounds and how they made 
her feel. Still, she found dieting was 
very hard because there was always 
food available in the dorm or dining 
hall. As much as Moyer wanted to 
change her appearance, she didn't have 
the willpower to change her eating 
habits. 

"I eat so much since 1 have 
been to college, " Moyer said. "The 
cafeteria is all you can eat, so I eat. I 
have gained 15 to 20 pounds since I 
have been to college. I have no control 
over myself and wha 1 1 ea t sometimes." 

Moyer's dilemma is common 
to many first year college students, 
claim students and experts in eating 
and nutrition. The phenomenon even 
has its own name - "The Freshman 1 5." 
Its symptoms are quite standard. It 
strikes freshman, generally females, 
who are away from the discipline of 
home for the first time, who consume 
large quantities of fatty foods and ex- 
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Many students gain weight when they go to 
college because of the food they eat. 
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cessivc amounts of alcohol. This in- 
creased consumption is compounded 
with a lack of exercise and willpower 
to eat better and work out more. The 
resulted weight gain can have both 
long term and short term effects, but 
the good news is the Freshman 15 can 
be avoided if students eat properly 
and establish an exercising regiment 
when they get to college. 

"There is a great change going 
on with college students," said Cathy 
Wright, dietetic program director at 
MU. 'The change of environment and 
the lack of discipline are the main rea- 
sons why college students gain weight. 
Students are unsure of how to deal 
with being away from home for the 
first time." 

Studentseatfood thatisacces- 
sible and tastes best. Unfortunately, 
these foods are usually high in fat, and 
no one is monitoring the amount of 
food a student is eating. The different 
food services, fast food restaurants, 
and vending machines on and around 
campus are some of the most conve- 
nient places that students go to get 
food. 

"Your mother isn't there to tell 
you what to eat," Wright said. 

Most of the food that students 
eat fits into the high-fat, low-nutrition 
category, said Richard Anderson, di- 
rector of dining services at MU For 
example, the greatest amount of food 
eaten in the dining hall is hamburgers 



and french fries. In one week at the 
main cafeteria at MU, 950 pounds of 
fried potatoes, such as french fries, and 
210 pounds of quarter pound ham- 
burgers were eaten by 1443 students 
who have meal plans at the university. 
In comparison, students only eat 481 
pounds of vegetables in one week. 

What the cafeteria serves re- 
flects what the students want to cat. 
The dining halls don't serve entrees 
that are not popular with students. 
However, there are plenty of healthy 
food choices, such as fresh salads, fruit, 
and low-fat offerings called "Treat 
Yourself Right" meals. Unfortunately, 
these are not the most popular choices. 

"Students have no will power. 
It's amazing what students prefer to 
eat," Anderson said. "The healthy 
choices are all over the place, but like 
anyone else, students choose what is 
not always the most healthy." 

In comparison, the food MU 
offers its students is like many other 
college campuses. 

Susannah Baker, in an article 
in American Demographics, wrote that 
the popular foods oncollegecampuses 
are cookies, fast food, cereal,and pasta, 
because it can be hidden by different 
sauces. 

Certainly pasta is a familiar 
offering to MU students. It can be 
eaten for dinner every evening, an en- 
tree right at the end of the serving line, 
just after the french fries and hamburg- 
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ers. Cereal is even more available, 
sitting out in unlimited supply for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner. Although 
cereal can be a nu tri riou s food , much of 
what is popular with the students is 
covered with sugar. In one week at 
MU, 187 pounds of cereal is eaten, of 
which 131 pounds was high in sugar, 
compared with only 56 pounds low in 
sugar, Anderson said. 

Understanding how the 
"Freshman 15" is gained is the easy 
part, but controlling the gain and over- 
coming the short and long-term effects 
is not so easy. 

Short term effects of weight 
gain may be attitude change, lowered 
self-esteem, depression and loss of 
motivation. "I know that I have to stop 
eating because I feel depressed after I 
eat so much food," said Stacey 
Filipkowski, a senior at MU. "1 be- 
come upset about how I look and feel, 
and I become withdrawn from others 
around me." 

According to Wright, earing 
disorders may also result from 
overeating at the beginning of college. 
The most common eating disorders 
are bulimia and anorexia nervosa. 
Bulimia is marked by Dinging on food, 
then purging by vomitingor using laxa- 
tives and diuretics. Anorexia nervosa 
is called the "starvation sickness." The 
person becomes obsessed with food, 
weight, and denies hunger and refuses 
to eat. Most patients with these eating 
disorders alternate between anorexia 
nervosa and bulimia. Both of these 
eating disorders are prevalent among 
college-age women. 

"Some stu den ts are concerned 
about weight gain, some more than 
others, and those concerns lead to eat- 
ing disorders," Wrightsaid. "One per- 
son may tease a person about weight 
gain and the person could form an 
eating disorder." 

Sources say that bulimia and 
anorexia nervosa can become a prob- 
lem in college since there is no one 
person watching over the student. 
There is more freedom for the students 
to take control over their body. 

The short-term effects of an 
unhealthy diet can be serious enough, 
but college students must also worry 
about the long-term effects of 
When a person gains 



weight, there are extra fat cells stored 
in the body, and it is now believed that 
those extra fat cells will never go away. 
There could be possible effects later in 
life because of the increased level of fat 
in the body. Obesity is a leading cause 
of heart disease, which can easily lead 
to premature death, Wright said. 

"In the long run, I know I will 
live longer because I am healthier," 
said Peggy Schultz, a dietetics major 
who is concerned about her health. 
"Because I exercise and maintain a 
heal thy d iet, my chance of living longer 
is greater than someone who doesn't 
exercise or eat right." 

The alternative to becoming 
overweight and suffering the effects of 
being overweight is to exercise and 
maintain a healthy diet, but some- 
times students take what they con- 
sider to be the easy way out and try to 
lose the weight in an unhealthy way. 

According to Baker, 40 per- 
cent of students try to lose the weight 
that was gained in the first years at 
college by dieting. Many of the diets 
are not endorsed by any medical au- 
thority. Examples of these diets are 
Slim-Fast, beer diets, broccoli diets, and 
chocolate-chip cookie diets. 

To avoid weight gain the 
healthy way, there are may options 
that students can follow. The best op- 
tion is toeatrightand exercise reguarly. 

"Instead of dieting, the recom- 
mendation is to not count calories but 
to watch the fat intake of the food that 
you eat," Wright said. 

"Many students simply eat too 
much and and don't exercise," said 
Tim Butterfield, assistant athletic 
trainer at MU. 

One recommendation Wright 
made was to follow the food pyramid 
and exercise regularly. The food pyra- 
mid is a guide to help with daily food 
choices. The pyramid is designed to 
help people choose a mod er a te a mou n t 
of food in different food groups. The 
pyramid lists the suggested amounts 
of food that a person needs each day to 
be healthy. A food is listed in boxes 
according to the different food groups. 
Besides each group is the recom- 
mended amount of food a person is to 
eat per day. 

Eating plenty of fruits and 
vegetables, using lean meats and low 



fat dairy products, and eating fewer 
fried foods are all food tips recom- 
mended by the American Dietetics 
Association. If a snack is needed, eat 
healthier foods such as fruits. 

Once students gain weight, a 
healthy diet alone will not help them 
lose it. Exercise is needed to burn off 
the fat. 

"During the summer, students 
are active," Wright said. "In the fall, 
students are not active. Their idea of 
exercise is walking back and forth to 
class and going back to their room." 

Mansfield'scampus has many 
different kind of activities available to 
students. Weight rooms, intramural 
sports, aerobics classes or taking ad- 
vantage of the hillsat MU'scampusby 
running or walkingupanddown them 
can hell 



"I am a junior now and every 
time I come back to school I gain 
weight," said April Butcher, a student 
at M.U. "When I am more active dur- 
ing the summer time, I lose the weight. 
I am now trying to lose weight because 
1 have gained 30 pounds in one year. I 
am really upset with myself for gain- 
ing the weight so now I am watching 
what I eat and try to exercise when I 
have the time." 

Many students that were in 
shape in high school come to college 
and are no longer involved in those 
activities that kept them in shape, 
Wright said. Those students then no 
longer know what type of exercise to 
do. 

Even if students walk down- 
town to go bowling, it is more exercise 
than sitting in the rooms, Wright said. 
Any type of activity is good . 

"When I am out doing some- 
thing, I know 1 am less likely to eat 
anything," said Filipkowski. "When I 
first came to Mansfield, I didn't know 
what to do, so I stayed in and ate a lot 
of food and gained some weight. Now 
I am involved in some university ac- 
tivities so I have less time on my hands 
and that gives me more control over 
my weight." 

" 1 am happier with myself 
after I work outand maintain a healthy 
diet/' said Colleen Healy, a student at 
MU.D 
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A winning combination 

MU baseball players look to parents for support 



BY JOSH LEIBOFF 

Some people would say that 
the Mansfield University Baseball team 
has two strikesagainst it before itevens 
steps in the batter's box. 

The first strike comes from 
Mother Nature. College baseball has 
been dominated by programs from the 
South and West for a very long time. 
These teams begin playing games in 
January. At Mansfield, the snow 
doesn't even melt off the fields until 
March or April. The Mansfield Univer- 
sity baseball team is still verv success- 
ful. 

The second strike comes from 
the school's wallet. The Mansfield Uni- 
versity athletic program has always 
struggled financially. Out of the 14 
schools in the Pennsylvania State Ath- 
letic Conference, MU's athletic budget 
ranks 13th. The Mansfield University 
baseball team is still very successful. 

Even with two strikes against 
them, the MU baseball team comes 



The team is by far the school's most 
successful athletic program. In the last 
two seasons, the team has earned trips 
totheNCAA Division II CollegeWorld 
Series. Two years ago, Mansfield was 
therunner-up, last year it finished fifth. 
With many starters back for the 1994 
season, a third trip could be in the 



would say that the rea- 
son behind the success is the coaching. 
Rightfully so. Mansfield University 
Head Baseball Coach Harry Hillson 
has compiled a 224-122 record in 7 
years. The past two years, Hillson has 
been named North Atlantic Region 
Coach of the Year. 

Others would say that the play- 
ers are the driving force behind the 
success. Twenty-six MU baseball play- 
ers have been drafted by Major League 
Baseball franchises in the past 25 years, 
including six during the Hillson era. 
MU players hold several Pennsylvania 
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Mountaineer catcher John Michael Cook (L) attributes his success and the 
success of the MU baseball team to parental support. 



State Athletic Conference records. 

But even Hillson admits that 
there must be something else, another 
factor, that figures into the winning 
mix at Mansfield University- 

That factor is the players' par- 
ents. 

Hillson feels that parents play 
a very big role in the athletic careers of 
his players. Parents help with the 
team's fundraising and even help in 
recruiting, recommending to Hillson 
other players from their hometown. 

"(The parents) can't pitch or 
swingthebat for the ball players. (But) 
just being close to the team is impor- 
tant for them," Hillson said. 

Most of all, however, Hillson 
believes the parents' positive attitudes 
and support have helped in the team's 
success. 

"We'vebeenfortunateoverthe 
years to have a good group of par- 
ents," Hillson said. "Positive things 
carry over to the other people. If the 
parents are positive then the athlete is 



positive." 

It's no accident that over the 
seven years that Hillson has been head 
coach of the MU baseball team, he can- 
not remember having a bad set of par- 
ents. 

"When we recruit, we're not 
recruiting just the ball player, we re 
cruit the whole family. When a stu- 
dent-athlete visits, we encourage the 
whole family to visit. We try to make 
it so the parents aren't left in the dark," 
Hillson said. 

Whenlookingata prospective 
recruit, Hillson first looks at that 
player's grades, then his work ethic 
and finally, his playing ability. 

"The parents might not have a 
lot to do with the athlete's playing 
ability, but as far as grades and work 
ethic go, parents have a lot to do with 
that," Hillson said. "Hard work 
show its results on the ballfield and in 
the classroom. If you can have a 
with good grades and with a 
work ethic out of high school, then 



going to be a good player." 

As a result, Hillson has put 
togethera team whose parents are very 
involved with their son's careers. 

Large grou ps o f pa rents travel 
on the team's road trips, including a 
week-long trip to Florida over 
Mansfield's spring break. The team 
has also had extended trips to confer- 
ence and regional play-offs and the 
Di vision II World Series in Montgom- 
ery, Ala., the past two years. 

"If s great to know that they're 
at the games," John Michael Cook, the 
team's all-American catcher, said. 
"They went to Florida, to regionals (at 
Slippery Rock, Pa.) and to the World 
Series. They don't feel obligated to go, 
they just do. Thaf s what they enjoy 
doing. My parents make their plans 
around the team's schedule. They take 
their vacations during our road trips." 

"When we take our longer 
trips, the parents come with us," 
Hillson said. "Ifs important to have 
parents there when you're travelling 
to different places. Ifs always nice to 
see a familiar face. When you see 
familiar people in a different situation, 
it makes the experience a lot better for 
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MU baseball coach Harry Hillson says 
that parents have a great affect on his 
players. 



you." 

Several of Hillson's players feel 
they owe a lot to their parents. Reserve 
short stop Ron Koernig is one of those 
players. 

Ron succeeded in earning a 
spot on the team as a walk-on last fall. 
His father Bill Koernig has always had 
a big influence on Ron's life. He was 
Ron's coach in little league and on 
through junior and senior high school. 

"(My father) is a really signifi- 
cant factor in my athletic career," Ron 
said. "Ever since 1 was old enough to 
throw a baseball, he was there to help 
me. I credit most of my success to 
him." 

Bill Koernig's coaching expe- 
rience comes from his own athletic past. 
He entered the military after high 
school despite scholarshipoff ers to play 
basketball in college. With his own 
athletic days behind him,henowpasses 
on his knowledge of both basketball 
and baseball to his sons. 

"It's important to be there for 
your kids," Bill Koernig said. "What I 
taught Ron was the basics. Maybe 
other fathers were too busy to help 
their kids out, but you have to make 
time for your kids." 

The teaching has paid off as 
Ron was a standout on both his high 
school basketball and baseball teams. 
Now that he is no longer Ron's coach, 
Bill has taken a backseat, but he is still 
behind his son. 

"When Ron went out for the 
(MU) baseball team, I said 'Go for it! 
But you have to remember that you're 
a walk-on. If you don't make it, it's no 
big deal; you're only a freshman.'" 

Making the team was a big 
deal for Ron, whose hometown is 
Mansfield and has watched the team's 
success over the years. 

"Ever since high school, I've 
dreamed of making a college baseball 
team," Ron said. "Making the team 
was a really good personal success for 
me. To make it on the MU team was an 
extra bonus." 

For the 1994 season, with the 
number of players returning from last 
year's team, playing time for newcom- 
ers, let alone walk-ons, could be lim- 
ited. 

"I'm really proud of Ron for 



(making the team)," Koernig said. "It 
takes a lot of dedication. He's been a 
starter in sports all his life, and to go 
from a starter to a person on the bench, 
it takes a lot to stick with that." 

Bill Koernig is just one of sev- 
eral parents who are intricately in- 
volved with their son's baseball career 
at Mansfield University. 

All-American Catcher John 
Michael Cook feels fortunate his par- 
ents have taken such a strong interest 
in his athletic career. Cook, of Elmira, 
N.Y., has always seen his parents, John 
Charles and Linette Coo k,in the crowd 
from the time he was in Little League. 

"When John Michael was 
young, I used to take him to watch his 
older brothers play," Linette said. "I 
think 1 became more involved in sports 
because of my sons. By the time (John 
Michael) got to high school, I knew 
more about sports because of his older 
brothers." 

John Michael excelled at 
Elmira Free Academy to the point 
where he was recruited by a number of 
Division I colleges, including Florida, 
Mississippi State, and Notre Dame. 
Eventually, hechose Florida StateUni- 
versity. 

"In a way, 1 thought (his deci- 
sion) would be good, but in a way, I 
thought it would not be good," John 
Charles said. "Being from a smaller 
area, and being a northerner, it can be 
hard to adjust and fit in. John Michael 
has always dominated the sport, (but) 
at a school that size, you are just one of 
many." 

John Michael enrolled at 
Florida State in the fall of 1991. His 
decision took him seven states away 
from his home in Elmira. The decision 
also took him away from his parents 
who would see only a handful of his 
games during his freshman year. 

"They were there for my first 
game, after that I had to learn to play 
without them," John Michael said. 

He adjusted pretty well, hit- 
ting .344 in 44 games, starting 18. Even 
though he adjusted well on theballfield, 
there were still adjustments to make 
off the field as well, such as being on 
his own and 1,500 miles from home. 
For those adjustments he turned to his 
parents. 
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"Their support was really 
helpful," John Michael said. "I always 
knew that I could justpick up the phone 
and call them." 

Being a part-time starter was 
something to which Cook could not 
adjust. When his coach recruited two 
catchers and told John Michael he was 
to be a part-time designated hitter go- 
ing into his sophomore season, Cook 
saw the writing on the wall and de- 
cided to transfer. 

"It was a hard decision for him 
to make," Linettesaid. "When he knew 
that he probably wouldn't catch, we 
knew he wouldn't be happy." 

He eventually decided to come 
much closer to home, transferring to 
Mansfield , only a 35-minu te drive from 
his parent's home. In his first year at 
Mansfield, Cook was an integral part 
in the team's run to the World Series. 
Cook hit .325, starting 51 of MU's 53 
games, most of which were attended 
by Cook's parents. 

"We're lucky that we can just 
hop in the car to go to his games," 
Linettesaid. "Thafs a good thing about 
his transferring, we could see him 
play- 
Having his parents at each 
game also helps John Michael stay 
motivated. 

"Whenever I hit a home run, 
(my father) will give me a little smile," 
John Michael said. "Then he'll say 'you 
could have hit it farther.' He pushes 
me harder than anyone does. It's not 
that he's pressuring me, he just wants 
me to excel and get better." 

In fact, John Charles believes 
that having parents at games helps to 
relieve some of the pressure that is on 
the players. 

"Today, in all sports, there's 
an awful lot of pressure on kids to 
win," John Charles said. "When your 
parents are there, any kid will try 
harder." 

Even with all the pressure 
there is to win in sports, there will still 
be losses. Win or lose, John Charles 
has made it a point to show support for 
his son. 

"You 're going to ha ve upsand 
downs in sports," he said. "You have 
to give a pat on the back when they 
play good and when they play bad." 
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As a team, the Mountaineers 
have been playing well the past few 
years. Lastyear, they were 38-1 5, with 
seven of the loses coming early in the 
season. However, they lost two of 
their last three games in the World 
Series. After the heartbreaking losses 
to end the team's season, John Michael 
turned to his parents for consolation. 

"I just told him, TMext year 
you'll be back (in the World Series). 
You'll just have to keep your head up 
and work hard,'" John Charles said. 

Taking all the trips with the 
baseball team, the Cooks have devel- 
oped some close friendships with other 
players as well as other parents. Being 
with the team has also shown them 
what effect they and the other parents 
have on the team. 

"The support of the parents is 
excellent," John Charles said. "I think 
it helps the players out a lot. It makes 
a big difference. When John Michael 
was at Florida State, he didn't have 
anyone to support him, when you have 
someone, relatives, parents, it really 
helps a lot." 

John Michael's predecessor 
behind the plate for Mansfield was Al 
Probst. Probst played three seasons 
for MU before being drafted by the 
Houston Astros organization. 

Probst, an All- American while 
atMansficld,saysthathispa rents were 
very helpful to him during his colle- 
giate career. "I enjoyed it when they 
were at the games, it gave you some- 
thing extra to play for," Probst said. 

Now that Probst is playing 
professional baseball, many things 
havechangedforhim. AsProbstmoves 
farther up in the Astros organization, 
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he also moves farther away from his 
parents in Avis, Pa. 

"They were at every game (in 
college) because they were within an 
hour's drive. They showed support 
for myself and the team. Now if shard 
to get (to the games). It's not as tough 
on me as it is on them. They'd like to be 
there," Probst said. 

Probst's first year in profes- 
sional baseball, 1992, came directly af- 
ter MU's first trip to the World Series. 

After being drafted in the 1 7th 
round by the Astros, Probst was 
assigned to play in the short-sched- 
uled New York-Penn League with the 
Auburn (N.Y.) Astros. His parents got 
to see several games, since some were 
played against the minor league club 
in Elmira, two hours from Avis. 

In 1993, his second season, 
Probst split time between Asheville, 
N. C, and Quad City in Davenport, 
Iowa. Despite not getting to see their 
son play in North Carolina, his parents 
spent two weeks in Quad City, watch- 
ing games. 

"(My parents) would like to be 
more involved," Alsaid- "I talk to my 
dad a f ter e very game, but he' s bascial 1 y 
2,000 milesaway. He'd liketobe there, 
but it's just not possible. It's a good 
time when they do come and visit 
though." 

The parental support of the 
Probsts, Cooks and Koernigs is typical 
of families of Mansfield University 
baseball players. Tha t support is some- 
thing that Hillson wouldn't want to do 
without. 

"We've always had a lot of 
parental support. If s hard to imagine 
what it would be like without ifc"0 
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Three bands and a campus 

A taste ofMU's 
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BY DAN GRIFFIN 



People always complain that there is nothing to do 
on Mansfield University's campus. If they have any talent, 
they should do what some current university students do 
— play in a band. 

Three of the current bands on campus, the True 
Raspberry Killers, the Banshees, and the Peanut Gallery 
not only play the stan- 
dard college cover 
songs, but also write 
ma ny of theiro wn songs. 
Plus, they all get along 
with each other, lending 
and borrowing equip- 
ment and playing the 
> shows together. 
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The True 
Raspberry Killers 




The True Rasp- 
berry Killers were 
formed in Fall, 1991 
when singer/guitar 

player Scott Smeltzer The Banshees, one of the bands here at Mansfield University. From left to 
and bassist Andy Fetzer right, Cristian Wellner, Doug Thomas, Perry Costello, and Eric Carpenter. 

met 



"We played together on acoustic guitars down in 
Cedarcrest," Smeltzer said. "Jeff Driscoll played percus- 
sion with us for a while, then quit." 

"We were looking for a drummer," said Fetzer, 
"and we were walking through Butler one day and saw 
these drums with all of these cool stickers on it and asked 
whose drums they were. That's how we found Jill (Csekitz, 
the band's drummer)." 

The Raspberry Killers come from a wide variety of 
■ pounds. Both Csekitz and Smeltzer played in cover 
bands during high school, Smeltzer in a "cheesy heavy 
metal band," as he put it. "We started doing more original 
songs in that band," Smeltzer said. "Thaf s where I started 
writing songs, some of which we play in this band." 

The Raspberry Killers described their music as 
"heavy folk", which is how Fetzer puts it, combining such 
influences as 10,000 Maniacs, Fishbone, REM, and Rush. 



This brings in many diverse playing styles to the band's 
original songs, many of which are written be Smeltzer, with 
Csekitz and Fetzer adding their input. 

"When we write the songs, we weed out what fits 
and what doesn't (from our influences)," Csekitz said. "We 
all like the same bands, so it's not as hard as it might seem." 

But the mu sic ma y be over f o r the Raspberry Ki 1 lers 
soon. "After Scott graduates, we'll be non-existent," Fetzer 
said. The only way they would stay together after finishing 

school is if they 
got a recording 
contract, but they 
have yet to have 
any record labels 
approach them. 
"If we heard from 
a record label, we 
would stay to- 
gether, but none 
of us would quit 
school," Csekitz 
said. 

But all 
three members of 
the Raspberry 
Killers say that 
they are having 
fun while they're 
here. "When we 
played Livestock 
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last year (1993), the wind was so bad that it knocked over 
my amps," Smeltzer said. "Jill and Andy just kept playing. 
It was quite funny." The Raspberry Killers have played 
numerous MAC Coffeehouses since their formation, and 
will be making a return appearance at Livestock this year. 

But the wind at Livestock didn't stop them from 
continuing on with their music. "We used to practice a lot, 
but breaks (spring break, etc.) threw us off," Fetzer said. 
"We record every Saturday, so thaf s like a practice for us," 
Smeltzer added . 

While they are having fun, there are some draw- 
backs to playing on a small campus. "There isn't a huge 
market for our music in this area," Csekitz said. 

Smeltzer echoed his band mates thoughts, while 
adding, 'There is no real place for us to play off-campus, 
and there are not enough people at the shows". 

But being on a small, rural campus does have its 
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advantages. "There is a lot of name 
recognition with the students/' Csekitz 
said. "If you tell someone you 're going 
to be playing, they'll probably show 

■ ■ - ft 

up. 

The Banshees 

The Banshees have a very con- 
fusing history, one that included two 
different bands and about six different 
people. Guitarist Perry Costello tells 
how it all began. 

"Eric (Carpenter, the drum- 
mer) and I lived together in a suite in 
Cedarcrest and just decided to jam to- 
gether," Costello said. "It just snow- 
balled from there. We met Christian 
(Wellner, the bassist) and asked him to 
play bass with us, and just picked up 
Doug (Thomas, vocalist) somewhere 
along the way." 

Costello played in a band in 
high school. "Many of the covers we 
(the Banshees) play, 1 played in that 
band," Costello said. "I brought that 
experience into the band." 

Costello told of how his band 
writes their original songs, which he 
describes as folk punk. "We all write 
our songs," Costello said. "In the be- 
ginning, though, it was mostly Chris- 
tian writing the lyrics and Eric and me 
writing the music. Now, it's mostly 
Doug and Christian writing the lyrics 
and Eric and me writing the music." 

Like the Raspberry Killers, the 
future of the Banshees is up in the air. 
"Doug is graduating this spring," 
Costello said. "If we hear from a record 
company, that's great, we'll stay to- 
gether. We'll still play together after 
this semester i f something good should 
come up." 

The Banshees have made con- 
tacts with record companies. "We con- 
tacted Elektra (a division of Time- 
Wa rner ) and we also hear tha t the presi - 
dent of CBS Records has our tape," 
Costello said. "We're just waiting for a 
letter to see if he likes it." 

The Banshees have a long list 
of places they've played, including 
shows in upstate New York and the 
Wilkes Barre-Scranton area. "There 
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were people line-dancing at the up- 
state New York show," Costello said. 
They ha ve also played numerou s M AC 
Coffeehouses, Livestock 1993 and at 
some local fraternity parties. 

The college band thing is not 
all the fun it's cracked up to be. Being 
on such a small campus as Mansfield 
has its disadvantages. "There aren't 
enough people out there to hear your 
music," Costello said. 

But small campuses do have 
their priveleges. "People that hear you 
play usually come back to hear more," 
Costello said. "It allows you to build a 
following." 




The Peanut Gallery was 
formed when James Keyes, one-half of 
the band's dual guitar attack, met up 
with the band's other guitar player, 
Paul Nolan. 

"I was in a friends' room, 
which was next door to Paul's room. 
He came over with an acoustic guitar 
and we just fooled around for a while," 
Keyes said. "I wanted Kim (Kreitz, the 
vocalist) to be the singer because I heard 
her before and liked the way she 
sounded." The band also includes 
drummer Steve Hepfer and Raspberry 
Killers' bassist Andy Fetzer. 

Keyes let Coffeehouse re- 
viewer Mitchell Hillman describe his 
music best. "At our first Coffeehouse 
last December, he described us as 
'indie-pop / alternaHve' ", Keyes said. 
"But we just basically play what we 
want and what we like." 

And part of that playing in- 
cluded the recording of a song for 
WNTE, the university's radio station, 
something that the Raspberry Killers 
played a part in, also. The Peanut 
Gallery was not happy with the way 
their song came out. 

"We were there all afternoon, 
for like three hours, and couldn't hear 
ourselves in the headphones," Keyes 
said. "By the time we got to record the 
song we were so frustrated that it came 
out badly." 

The Peanut Gallery doesn't 



need the radio station's help in record- 
ing, though. "We've recorded tapes 
that we were going to use for demos, 
but since we added another member 
(Andy), we're going to record them all 
over," Keyes said. 

Keyes and Nolan write most 
of the Peanut Gallery's original songs, 
with everyone putting their say into it. 
"Unless it's a crucial part of the song, 
we'll let Andy or Steve play it the way 
they want," Keyes said. "We all have 
a little bit of input as to what we do," 
Kreitz added. 

Kreitz and Keyes both said 
that a recording contract with a major 
label would be welcomed, but they 
wouldn't halt their education to do it. 
"We'd do it during breaks so it 
wouldn't get in the way of school," 
Kreitz said. "We wouldn't quit." 

Like the other bands, Keyes 
and Kreitz have found that there are 
drawbacks to being a band on a small 
rural campus. "There aren't many oc- 
casions or outlets for us to play," Keyes 
said. 

But there are also the benefits 
of a small campus. "Getting people to 
come out to the shows is easy," Kreitz 
said. "You just tell them that you're 
playing and they show up. " 

The Friendship 

"There is a commaraderie be- 
tween almost all of the bands on cam- 
pus," Csekitz said. "We all know each 
other." 

"There is a friendly competi- 
tion between bands," Costello said. 
"If s a lot of 'my band's better than 
yours', but it's all in fun." 

"We know the Raspberry Kill- 
ers very well," Keyes said. 'Their bass 
player is also our bass player." 

Nolan is also a member of the 
Darkside of Funk, another Mansfield 
University band. This sharing of band 
members is something that is common 
with Mansfield bands, according to 
Keyes. 

"Iknow Andy isin three bands 
and Paul is in two, but I don't have the 
time to do something like that," Keyes 
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A look at Ron Remy 

Teacher, mayor, Civil War historian 



BY TINA WHELSKI 

Though he's not neces- 
sarily a master of disguise, un- 
less you consider his blue civil 
war uniform incognito, he is a 
man of many identities. 

Ronald Remy repre- 
sents someone different to ev- 
eryone. To Mansfield University 
students, he's a member of the 
academic faculty in the educa- 
tion department. To the com- 
munity, Remy is the mayor of 
Mansfield. To those who share 
his love of civil war history, he's 
a man who recreates history in 
- mghistoryprograms. Despite 
these identities and many oth- 
ers, Remy never loses touch with 
what is important to him; shar- 
ing his interests with others. 

"Teaching is sharing," 
Remy said. 

Remy first became in- 
terested in teaching in his sev- 
enth grade science class when 
he was asked to give a demon- 
stration. After the demonstra- 
tion, the instructor asked him to 
do it for all of the classes. 

"I enjoyed it," Remy said 
prisingly, the kids learned." 

Remy has been sharing his tal- 
ents with students at Mansfield Uni- 
versity since 1965. He instructs pho- 
tography, instructional technology, 
social studies and works with student 
teachers. 

"I enjoy teaching here," Remy 

said. 

He shares his life with his stu- 
dents and hopes that they will learn to 
share their lives with someone. 

"There's a lot of people that 
have goals and want to make a differ- 
ence," Remy said. 

When he finds students that 
don't care, it bothers him because he 




Ron Remy, in one of his many guises: education 
professor. 



"Sur- 



wants them to care, Remy said. 

One of Rem/sother identities 
is as an active participant in helping to 
create Civil War living history pro- 
grams. During these programs, par- 
ticipants try to recreate 1861, Remy 
said. The re-enactors set up a weekend 
camp site creating the music, songs, 
clothing, and food from the period. 
Remy wears the Union's blue uniform, 
a leather pouch, belt and canteen, while 
carrying his rifle and pistol from the 
Civil War. 

He enjoys being with the 
people during the programs because it 
gives him a chance to share his interest 
and also to learn from others. Most of 

in 



the war, and study specific ar- 
eas of it. "These people are au- 
thorities on these historical 
events," Remy said. 

Remy organizes one 
living history program in the 
fall at the Grand Canyon, but 
participatesin them year-round . 
Remy said that he will be par- 
ticipating in at least 10 living 
history programs this summer. 
He enjoys these programs as a 
hobby and they serve asa means 
of teaching. 

It was meeting an ac- 
tual Civil War soldier that 
sparked Remy's interests ini- 
tially. 

"When I was a little 
boy, in first grade, my father 
took me to a Memorial Day pa- 
rade," Remy said, "He intro- 
duced me to a Civil War sol- 
dier." 

Remy enjoys add ing ac- 
cessories to his own Civil War 
collection, which totals about 
500 pieces, some of which he 
has brought to some of his 
classes. He lets the students use 
his collection of memorabilia to 
recreate history themselves in the class- 
room. 

One thing that has always im- 
pressed him about the Civil War is 
how many people volunteered to go to 
help someone else; they weren't asked 
to go, Remy said. 

One of the highlights of his 
living history career was the opportu- 
nity to appear as an extra in the movies 
"Glory," and "Gettysburg," Remy said. 
He played a Confederate soldier along 
with about 2,000 to 3,000 other people. 
Remy said that he was able to find 
himself in the pictures after looking a 
few times. 

Remy shares this interest in 
the Civil War not only with his friends 
at the recreations, but he has also 
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brought it to Mansfield University. 
Remy has created a group called the 
Civil War Roundtable. The group dis- 
cusses history, watches video tapes and 
is planning a field trip to Gettysburg, 
Pa., Remy said. 

While Remy is quite active in 
this interest, it does not prevent him 
from exploring other pursuits, like his 
collection of American Indian artifacts 
which consists of spear points, arrow 
points, tomahawks and tools that they 
used. 

"If s another interest in his- 
tory," Remy said. 

He is curious about what the 
American Indians left behind. 

"They (artifacts) will be here 
forever and we won't," Remy said, 
"The Indians have a saying that only 
the mountains will be here forever." . 

Remy admires the self 
sufficence of the American Indians. 
They didn't have a lot to work with; 
mostly stone, leather and bone. 

"They were very un wasteful," 
Remy said. "We can learn by studying 
them how wasteful we are." 

The identity of a photographer 
is another form Remy takes. He espe- 
cially loves wildlife and sports pho- 
tography. Some of his more challeng- 
ing subjects included a large rattle- 
snake and alligators, Remy said. 

The danger of photographing 
these animals is reduced because he 
uses a telephoto lens, which allows 
him to be farther from his potentially 
fatal subject. 

Photography is a natural ex- 
tension of another love of his; travel- 
ling. 

"Travel and photography tie 
in closely," Remy said. You photograph 
what you see and share it, Remy said. 

"1 like seeing places that I've 
read about or seen in books and vid- 
eos," Remy said "All of a sudden you 
realize if s real." 

Things like Rome's Coliseum , 
the Vatican's Statue of David and the 
Si stine Ch a pel are some of the si tes that 
have become more real to him through 
his travels. 

Thereare responsibilitiesaside 
from his recreations and teaching that 
Remy takes great pride in. Remy is in 



his fourth term as the mayor of 
Mansfield. 

"It takes every minute of your 
spare time," Remy said. He is respon- 
sible for the safety of the community, 
both the students and townspeople, 
Remy said. 

Remy became mayor at the 
request of some townspeople to run 
for the position. He was the president 
of the fire department and ambulance 
association and the chairman of the 
July 4th parade. People saw the work 
he d id and took notice of his interest in 
the community. 

"Some of the town fathers 
asked me to be the mayor," Remy said. 

His goal when becoming the 
mayor was to improve Mansfield by 
making it a better community, Remy 
said. 

Though Remy shares his time 
with the community, his students, and 
those he touches with his collections 
and talents, there is another role where 
he dedicates much of his sharing to 
and in which he beams with bright- 
ened pride when 
speaking about. 
This is his role as a 
father to his four- 
year-old daugh- 
ter, Danielle 
Marie. 

"She's the 
apple of my life," 
Remy said with a 
glow on his face, 
"We share experi- 
ences." 

One ex- 
perience they 
share together is 
the living history 
programs. 
Danielle, along 
with Remy and his 
wife, Nancy, d ress 
up for the time pe- 
riod. Danielle 
dresses as a girl 
would have dur- 
ing the Civil War 
with a bonnet, 
long dress, white 
gloves, and a bas- 
ket, Remy said. 



Danielle has also begun to en- 
joy travelling with Remy, but for rea- 
sons of her own. 

"She liked the lake because 
she could feed the ducks," Remy said 
smiling about Danielle's trip to France 
with his wife and him. 

The two also bike ride, hike, 
shop and take pictures together. This 
year she'll experience camping for the 
first time. They'll camp in the back 
yard until she gets used to it, Remy 
said. 

Remy wants to expose Danielle 
to different things, helping her de- 
velop an appreciation for them, just as 
he enjoys an appreciation of many 
things. 

For the man of many hats, in- 
cluding a Union cap, and with the great 
desire to share with others, life pre- 
sents a challenge as he tries to do it all. 
But Remy enjoys the challenge. He 
believes in living life to its fullest, be- 
cause, as an American Indian saying 
warns, "only the mountains will be 
here forever." Q 
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Recreational Sports at MU 

BY MICHAEL DAVIS 

On any given night during the school year, Decker 
Gymnasium is filled with athletes. Some are there to 
recreate the competition they miss from their high school 
years, others are there to stay in shape, yet others are there 
to get away from the stress of schoolwork, to meet new 
people and to have a little fun. 

These athletes, ranging from the super jock to the 
people that appear not to be the sports type at all, comprise 
the hundreds of MU students that participate in intramural 
sports. Intramural, or recreational, sports is a way for 
students to take a break from their individual studies and 
compete in a team environment. 

One of the biggest reasons that the students com- 
pete in intramural sports is for the competition itself. Many 
games that are played in the men's basketball league get 
quite intense, which is the reason that sophomore Brendan 
Schulte plays. 

"During the basketball play-offs last semester, our 
team was playing our hardest, and as a result, I ended up 
blowing out my knee during the game," said Schulte. He 
said that he is notable to play any sports until nextyear. "It 
makes me crazy thinking that my team is playing without 
me this semester. I love being part of a team, especially one 
that works so well together." 

Hugh Schintzius, recreation director at MU for all 
22 years that the program has existed, stated that he is "the 
guy that organizes the fun." 

"It is their (students) nature to want to be active," 
said Schintzius. "Some people just like the competition.. ..the 
thrill of victory, and the agony of defeat," 

Eric Dunkle, a sophomore at MU, stated that there 
are many things to do on campus, but not that many give 
you the opportunity to compete like intramural sports do. 
"I have played intramural volleyball and Softball for the 





Mansfield University students enjoying a PHOTO provided 
game of recreational volleyball. 



A Mansfield University student eludes 
would-be tacklers in a game of recreational flag-football. 

past two years now. And it is something that lets me relieve 
my stress and getaway from the books for a while," he said. 

Dunkle also stated that there has to be a balance 
between schoolworkand extra-curricular activi ties because, 
"Everyone needs a break on a regular basis." 

Missy Englert is a freshman educabon major who 
competes in intramural volleyball. "I'm glad that they offer 
intramural sports for women, too. It helps to keep me in 
shape and I have met so many people that I wouldn't have 
if I didn't play," Englert stated. 

Mark Wheler is a freshman at MU and he, like 
Schulte, is involved with intramural basketball. "I recently 
had surgery on my shoulder and playing recreational bas- 
ketball has done a great job in helping my shoulder heal," 
Wheler said. "I also like the fact that there are officials and 
scorekeepers, because I am not able to play for the univer- 
sity team. It s great that we are offered a i 
organized ball." 

John Clee, a freshman at MU, stated that he isn't 
one of the greatest athletes in the world, but he has a lot of 
fun playing intramural sports. "If sgreat to be able to have 
fun playing sports without the pressures of a coach yelling 
at you or getti ng down on yoursel f i f you play poorly . 1 a 1 so 
like the fact that everyone plays an equal amount of time," 
said Clee. Here at Mansfield Uni versi ty, there are a number 
of intramural sports that are offered for the students who 
attend this college. Many of these include: Basketball, 
Volleyball, Softball, Tennis, and Hag-Football. The recre- 
ation department provides intramural sports for both the 
fall and spring semesters. Intramural sports can be played 
for many reasons. But as Recreation Director Hugh 
Schintzius' slogan for the program goes, "We play our best! 
We play for fun! We play hard! We play fair! □ 
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MUSIC , from page 26 



The friendship between bands 
was never more evident than on one 
sunny Saturday afternoon this past 
March when the Raspberry Killers were 
up in Butler Center making recordings 
of their music. When they finished, the 
Peanut Gallery asked to borrow some 
of the Raspberry Killers equipment to 
do their own recordings. 

"We have all, at one time or 
another, borrowed and /or lent equip- 
ment to each other," Costello said. 

All three bands have met with 
much campus success, packing the Hu t 
at Coffeehouse nearly every time 
they've played. The Banshees have 
opened for the Raspberry Killers, and 
vice-versa, while the Peanut Gallery 
will be making their second Coffee- 
house appearance this April, playing 
on the same bill with the Raspberry 
Killers. "We'll flip a coin the night of 
the show to see who goes on first," 
Keyes said. "It really doesn't matter, 
though." 

People complain that there is 
nothing to do at Mansfield University. 
These eleven students have found the 
time and effort to entertain us all. Next 
time you have the chance, listen to the 
music and see that there is certainly 
something going on at Mansfield. □ 
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OPEN 

Monday - Friday 9 to 5 
Saturday 8 to 1 
Mon. & Thurs. Evenings Ey Appt. 

7 E. Wellsboro St. 
Mansfield, PA 16933 



[Subs] 



23 S. Main Street 
Mansfield, PA 
662-2322 



EXTENDED HOURS ON FRIDAYS & SATURDAYS 
CZ'Open until 4 q^tTn 



HOURS: Mon. - Thurs. 1 1 a.m. - 1 1 p.m. 
Fri. & Sat. 1 1 a.m. - 4 a.m. Sun. Noon - 1 1 p.m. 

LUNCH DELIVERY 

Mon. - Fri. 1 1 a.m. - 2 p.m. Plzza and a Ful1 

evening delivery Menu also served 

7 Days A Week 6:30 p.m. - 1 1 p.m. 

Check Out Cur Ih-Store Late-Night Specials 




717-662-2882 




Family Shoe Store 

21 North Main Street Owners 

ield, Pa. Charlie & Marilyn 

Ouellette 
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It's not a man's world anymore 

Women are climbing the corporate ladder 



BY DEB I MYCHAK 



Fans of Dean Young's comic 
strip Blondie found themselves enter- 
tained for years by the scattered brained 
Dagwood who worked inanofficeand 
Blondie, his down-to-earth more orga- 
nized wife. While Dagwood earned 
the wages working for the fiery Mr. 
Dithers, Blondie ran the house and 
raised their two children. 

For the 1950s, this arrange- 
ments mirrored society's reality quite 
accurately. But for the 1990s, this was 
not such a realistic relationship. And 
apparently Young knew it. For today, 
not only is Blondie a housewife and 
mother, but she also runs her own 
catering business. Even Dagwood 
would rather work for his wife than 
Mr. Dithers. 

Blondie is a fictional example 
of what real women face everyday. 
When seeking success in their profes- 
sional career, women have overcome 
obstacles to make it in a man's world. 
Some of the areas that women have 
made considerable achievement in are 



politics, broadcasting, and law. 

In politics, women have made 
their mark by starting out in their own 
way, but ended up reaching the same 
goal. Whether achieving success by 
first going through years of schooling, 
putting her children through college, 
and finally traveling the road to reach 
her political success later in life, women 
are trying to break into the "old boy's 
network" but breaking into it and 
achieving success is possible. Broad- 
casting professionals have many op- 
tions open to them, either by becoming 
a professor and try to help mold the 
minds of future newspeople, or be- 
coming part of a national organization 
to aide newcomers to this industry on 
finding their first job. When consider- 
ing legal careers, some feel that women 
have it easier because females are 
brought up to solve problems through 
negotiation rather than through 
fighting. 

One of the areas women have 
been making a strong appearance in is 
politics. Consider the upcoming elec- 
tion in Pennsylvania, where two 
women are rur 
Governor. 




PHOTO BY DEB1 MYCHAK 



Dr. Priscilla Travis, a working woman, teaches broadcasting at Mansfield 
University. 



One of these cane 
Katherine Baker Knoll, is a 
63-year-old Democrat from McKees 
Rocks, near Pittsburgh. She has held 
theState Treasurer positionsince Janu- 
ary!990 and feels women can accom- 
plish anything they set their sights on. 

Knoll attended numerous col- 
leges, including Duquesne University, 
where she obtained her Bachelor and 
Master Degrees in Science, Allegheny 
Community College, Penn State, and 
Kennedy School of Government at 
Harvard, and, although this education 
was business oriented, she has also 
taught elementary school. 

Cathy Wisniewski, Knoll's 
spokesperson, said even after Knoll 
was elected State Treasurer, she was 
still confronted with breaking into the 
"old boy's network" in politics. Knoll 
decided she could make her mark by 
supporting and working to pass reso- 
lutions to hire more women and mi- 
norities in government. She also felt it 
important to get to work for the people 
by helping create seven housing and 
home state programs which assisted 
3,000 people purchase their first homes. 

"She stands by her perfor- 
mances," Wisniewski said. 

Even many of Knoll's malecol- 
leagues in state government realize 
how male-dominated Pennsylvania 
government has been, and some sup- 
port the idea of havingmore women in 
government- State Rep. Robert Bel f a n ti , 
D-Northumberland County, has been 
a member of the House of Representa- 
tives for approximately 14 years. 

"When first elected, I was able 
to count the number of women in poli- 
tics on one hand; now there are ap- 
proximately 20 women involved. There 
is a dramatic change, even in school 
boardand local elections, and thenum- 
bers are ever increasing," Belfanti said. 

Even though there are more 
women entering the political arena, 
Belfanti feels that women have a 
tougher time than men when running 
for an office. 

"Politics is a rough and tumble 
game while the media is incessant in 
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negative reporting about the govern- 
ment and politics. Women have a dif- 
ferent emotional make-up than men 
which makes them more susceptible to 
such negative publicity," he said. 

Wisniewski said Knoll has cer- 
tain advantages in politics because she 
is a woman. "She has been a mother, 
business woman, put her children 
through college, and all of the other 
experiences she's had through her life 
have helped her more in her political 
career, " Wisniewski said. 

Belfanti also feels that women 
do have the chance to make a success 
out of their careers, especially in poli- 
tics. 

"Personally, I hope women 
will hold a prominent position in poli- 
tics. I am voting for Katherine Baker 
Knoll for Pennsylvania's governor, 
which is one of the highest positions 
politics has to offer," Belfanti said. 

Knoll is not the only Pennsyl- 
vania woman to be making big strides 
in state politics. Lynn Yeakel is also 
seeking the governor's post, and she 
claimed during her unsuccessful 1992 
U.S. Senate bid that one reason she ran 
was her outrage toward U.S. Sen. Arlen 
Specter. Yeakel felt Specter was disre- 
spectful of Anita Hill during Senate 
hearingson Hill's accusationsof sexual 
harassment against Supreme Court 
nominee Clarence Thomas. Outside of 
Pennsyl vania, women are making great 
strides in politics, too. 

The election of 1992 was 
deemed by analysts as a breakthrough 
year in na rional poli tics as more women 
were elected to high office than in any 
single previous election. The number 
of women in the U.S. Senate more than 
doubled, with the election of both vet- 
eran and newcomers to politics. Dianne 
Feinstein, former mayor of San Fran- 
cisco, made the successful jump to the 
Senate, while Carol Mosely Braun of 
Illinois was elected senator without 
having ever served in public office. 

The Senate wasn't the only of- 
fice in which women made progress. 
In New Jersey last fall, Christine Todd 
Whitman, a Republican, defeated in- 
cumbent Jim Florio to win the 
governor'sseat.Manyanalystsclaimed 
Whitman overcame two obstacles, her 
gender and her party affiliation, asNew 
Jersey has long been a Democratic 
stronghold. 
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Women havealso jumped in to 
the broadcast arena with the male 
broadcasters, and are being seen more 
on television news and morning ev- 
eryday. Now, when you hear the 
names Connie Chung, Barbara Walters, 
and Joan Lunden, you recognize them 
as easily as if the names of Dan Rather, 
Tom Browkaw, and Peter Jennings 
were spoken. 

Dr. Priscilla Travis, who in- 
structs and holds a degree in broad- 
casting at Mansfield University, said, 
"Broadcasting deals in management 
as well as talent. More women are 
getting business and law degrees, also, 
and these degrees are good prepara- 
tion for a career in communication." 

When discussing the success 
rate women have in the broadcasting 
field, Dr. Travis expressed that it is 
getting easier for women on the man- 
agement side, but there is still a rough 
climb for women in the technical fields, 
although it is slowly getting better. 

Travis advised future female 
broadcasters to watch different news- 
casts throughout the day, read extra- 
curricular material on subjects such as 
political science and have knowledge 
of twentieth century history. 

Travis said it's a mistake to 
think women can break into the broad- 
castingfield on appearance alone. "The 
obvious thing to look for is the style 
and total appearance of the television 
personality, but if they do not have a 
firm and knowledgeable grasp on the 
background of their story, their ap- 
pearance won't really matter," Travis 
said. "We can teach a dog to sit behind 
a desk and read from a paper; what is 
needed are people who have a good 
journalism background and can write 
a story two minutes before air time." 

Women are helped to progress 
in this field with the assistance of the 
American Women in Radio and Tele- 
vision, an organization with the pur- 
pose to advance the impact of women 
professionals in the electronic media 
and allied fields, and help to support 
and promote educational, literary,and 
charitable activities related to the 
broadcast industry. 

The organization keeps its 
members informed of the latest job 
openings, conventions, and up-dates 
on the promotion of their fellow mem- 
bers. The A WRT is pleased with its 43 



years of growth and development. 

The legal profession, long con- 
sidered the domain of men, has also 
become more accessible to women. 

Priscilla Walrath, an attorney 
in Wellsboro, Pa., feels that women 
trying to achieve success in the legal 
profession have it easier than men. 

"I think that women have an 
easier time, but it also depends on the 
woman's goals and her personality. 
Law is a lot more conducive and is 
taught to women when they are young 
girls, which is useful in learning law 
and how to settle things," said Walrath. 

Walrath has been an attorney 
for the past 17 years and broke into her 
profession when women were just 
making the transition into the legal 
practice. 

"In my class it was one-fourth 
women, one-fifth women in the class 
ahead of me, and the class behind was 
only one- third. Then, when I became 
an attorney, I was the only one in the 
county of the female persuasion," she 
said. 

Walrath had advice to give to 
women who are thinking about enter- 
ing the legal profession. 

"Stu dy - make su re this is wha t 
you want to do . It takes up a lot of your 
time," Walrath said. Women who 
have made it in traditionally male- 
dominated careers that generally en- 
courageother women to followin their 
footsteps, but warn the challenge may 
not be easy. However, the gain may be 
well worth it. Career women gain more 
confidence about themselves because 
of their employment, share new expe- 
riences with their families and loved 
ones, and, for single women, the satis- 
faction of being able to achieve some- 
thing on your own are all important 
reasons why women enter careers, even 
those dominated by men. 

Wisniewski said Knoll, when 
feeling distraught, quotes the wordsof 
Winston Churchill. "Never give up! 
There is nothing that is out of your 
reach."Q 
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A hunter's paradise 

Northeast Pennsylvania: A hotbed for hunting 



BY ROBERT AIGELDINGER 

Students at Mansfield 
University have been known to 
complain about the lack of activities on 
campus. But if you're an avid hunter, 
with nature's bounty surrounding the 
area, you should offer no complaints. 
The sport of hunting is so popular 
among Mansfield University students 
that they even skip classes to keep up 
with the sport. Mansfield University 
and the great outdoors form a 



spring term, university students who 
hunt in Pennsylvania are given the 
opportunity to pursue a wide variety 
of game that includes everything from 
deer and bear to squirrels, ruffed grou se 
and rabbits. 

Every year from Nov. 29 
through Dec. 11, the state of 
Pennsylvania has an antlered deer 
hunting season, probably the most 
popular hunting season of all. 
Throughout this two week period, 
many Mansfield University students 
can be seen around campus fully 
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MU student takes aim on the fall hunting season. 



relationship thatgoes together hand in 
hand. 

"If you're a hunter that goes to 
Mansfield, there should be no reason 
to be bored. There's such a huge 
amount of land just waiting to be 
hunted," Matthew Harshbarger, a 20- 
year-old business major from 
Watsontown, Pa., said. 

"If 1 cannot find a ride home 
for the weekend to go hunting, then I 
will hunt with two or three of my 
friends from the university who also 
hunt," Randy Gray, a 20-year-old 
geography major from Montdale, Pa. 
said. From the start of the fall 
semester and running through the 



dressed in blaze orange, loading their 
vehicles with guns and the other 
necessities they will need to have a 
su ccessf u 1 hu n t. Wi th the college being 
surrounded by woods, the sounds of 
gun fire blaring in the air can be heard 
around campus throughout thisperiod. 
And if you look close enough, you 
might even see a hunter dressed in 
orange located on top of one of the 
mountains that surround the 
university. 

When most students think of 
college, and where they will attend, 
their first thoughts are about what will 
they major in, the parties, the bright 



of students that will surround them 
throughout their four years of higher 
learning. But for the adventurous 
student who loves to hunt, Mansfield 
University with if s quiet, secluded 
scenery and hunting grounds 
applicable for u se, is definitely the place 
to attend. 

Located in the prime hunting 
areas of Bradford and Tioga counties, 
Mansfield University is surrounded 
by an abundance of state game lands 
that would make any hunter's mouth 
water. Where else can you look out a 
window on any part of campus and be 
able to witness the beautiful wooded 
landscape of Pennsylvania forests but 
Mansfield University. 

"Mansfield's beautiful 
surroundings offer not only a great 
view for the students, but italso serves 
as a tourist attraction for hunters all 
across the state," Joseph Schwartz, a 
23-year-old criminal justice major from 
Lebanon Valley, said. "Both Bradford 
and Tioga counties offer some of the 
biggest and best game in the state." 

Northeastern Pennsylvania is 
a land of great contrasts, from the 
gutted terrain of stripmines to some of 
the state's most picturesque scenes of 
white birch, blue lakes and moss 
covered woodland floors. The 
Northeast is a land of mountains, 
meadows, deep forested woodlands 
and fa rms planted with corn and wheat. 
This d i versi fied habi tat prod uces much 
wildlife and offers sportsman a 
variety of big and small game hunting. 

TheNortheast ishometodeer, 
bear, snowshoe hare and cottontail. It 
has turkey, grouse, pheasant, 
woodcock, dove and waterfowl. " This 
partof the commonwealth isa paradise 
for the sportsman who likes to hunt a 
variety of game in settings that 
resemble all types of habitat from the 
farm areas of the Mid West to the wilds 
of Canada," said Ed Sherlinski, 
Information and Education supervisor 
of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission's Northeast Region. 
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The sport of hunting has 
become so popular in the state of 
Pennsylvania that more than a million 
of its residents embark into the woods 
each yea r to hunt everything from deer, 
bear, turkey and even small game such 
assquirrels,grouseandpheasants. You 
would think with such a high number 
of hunters in the sta te, the more popu lar 
hunting seasons like buck and doe 
season would be declared state 
holidays. Herein Mansfield alone, the 
high school is given a holiday, yet the 
University remains in session. 

"No matter what the 
circumstances are, I take the first two 
days off for buck season. With the vast 
amount of people that hunt in 
Pennsylvania, I'm really surprised that 
more companies and colleges don't 
give the day off," Harshbarger said. 

Last year alone, according to 
Sherlinski, Pennsylvania hunters spent 
over $80 million on guns and more 
than $17 million on ammunition. 
Ex penses on scopes, hand load ing gea r, 
decoys, archery equipment and other 
related items totaled more than $40 
million dollars. 

The price for an adult hunting 
license in the state of Pennsylvania is 
$12.75, while non-resident adult 
licenses for those who would like to 
hunt in the state is $80.75. 

While hunting is just a plain 
relaxing sport to some, many 
sportsman spend enormous amounts 
of money pursuing the sport. To keep 
up with the sport, hunters also spend 
millions on magazines, books and 
videotapes. Keeping up with the latest 
hunting technology requires money, 
and the evidence indicates sportsman 
are willing to spend whatever it takes 
to be the best hunter they can be. 

"The hunting business is a 
multimillion dollar a year industry. 
The main target of this industry is to 
promote safety and to insure 
everybody their game. I've spent over 
a thousand dollars last year alone on 
magazines, guns, ammunition and 
other accessories pertaining to the 
sport," Schwartz said. 

The Eastern Sports and 
Outdoors show is a good example of 
hunter interest. Held annually during 
the months of either January or 



February in the massive Harrisburg 
Farm show complex, the nine day show 
a t tracts o vcr 750,000 people. Morethan 
900 exhibitors and equipment retailers 
come from all over the United States. 
Hunters flock to the show to see and 
buy the latest hunting equipment 
available. 

"I went there last year and 
bought a new high powered scope for 
my 300 Savage. For someone who has 
never been there, its really something 
to see because of all the new and 
updated equipment the suppliers have 
to offer," Schwartz said. 

'If you're a sportsman, its the 
best way to learn more about the new 
and improved equipment for all kinds 
of hunting," Harshbarger said. 

This new equipment can be 
put to good use with the abundance of 
game throughout the gamelands of 
Pennsylvania. 

According to Sherlinski, about 
96 percent of the Pennsylvania state 
licensed hunters pursue deer, rabbit 
hunters number about 620,000 while 
530,000 hunt pheasant and squirrels, 
and 425,000 hunt grouse. About 
300,000 pursue fall turkeys and another 
60,000 hunt waterfowl, this being geese 
and ducks. 

Bradford and Tioga counties 
state game land acreage population 
exceeds over 54,000 acres. Known as a 
hot bed for hun ter s, these two cou n ties 
have attracted hunters from all over 
the state of Pennsylvania. 

"Thousands of hunters hunt 
both Tioga and Bradford counties each 
year, with both deer and bear being the 
main hunting attractions," Sherlinski 
said. "The popularity for hunting all 
kinds of game exists in both Bradford 
and Tioga with its vast amount of 
hunting land." 

"1 hunt Pennsylvania state 
game land #37 in Tioga County. I hunt 
two different areas there, Firetower 
Road and Pickle Hill. Most of it is 
forests with very few landmarks for 
navigation. If s all just trees and 
vegetation, with a few fields alongside 
the road that are good for hunting deer 
and small game," Gray said. 

Another prime hunting area 
located only a short drive from 
Mansfield is the Tioga State Forest. 



Located in Bradford County, this forest 
provides almost 4,000 acres open to 
public hunting. With this vast amount 
of hunting land applicable for use, 
every hunter, including those at 
Mansfield University, are given a 
worthy chance for a successful hunt. 

The hunt is a year long 
adventure. With seasons that run from 
early fall into late spring, students are 
never at a loss for something to hunt. 

Starting as early as Oct. 2 and 
running through Nov. 13, 
Pennsylvania hunters can hunt deer 
with a bow during archery season. 

"During the fall semester, I've 
hunted first season archery for deer, 
small game and for buck during deer 
season," Gray said. 

Along with archery, 
Pennsylvania hunters can enjoy 
hunting small game such as squirrels 
and ruffed grouse from Oct. 16 through 
Nov. 27. Small game bag limits for 
both squirrel and ruffed grouse are six 
daily. 

"I've hunted squirrels and 
grouse about three times during the 
fall semester, with myself killing four 
squirrels and flushing out a couple 
grouse at the state game lands near the 
University," Gray said. 

From Oct. 30 through Nov. 27, 
Pennsylvania hunters can hunt 
cottontail rabbits, pheasants (both 
cocks & hens) and quail. The daily 
limit for quails and rabbits are four, 
while pheasants are limited to two a 
day. "I've hunted small game for both 
rabbits and pheasants in Bradford 
County and havebeen pretty successful 
in killing three rabbits and one pheasant 
the couple times I've hunted there," 
Schwartzsaid. Fall turkey season starts 
on Oct. 30 and continues until Nov. 6 
with only a one turkey limit allowed. 

The month of No vember starts 
antlered or "buck" season. Buck season 
runs from Nov. 29 until Dec. 11 and a 
hunter must kill a deer during this 
season with two or more points to one 
antler, or a spike three or more inches 
long. 

"The white- tailed deer is the 
most popular and plentiful game 
species in the Northeast. The best 
nourished animals with the largest 
racks generally come from dairy and 
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timber cutting counties such as 
Bradford County," Sherlinski said. 

Antlerless deer season, or 
"doe" season, runs from Dec. 13-15 
and a hunter must kill a deer that has 
no antlers or both antlers must be less 
than three inches long. This season 
also requires a county antlerless deer 
license. 

A flintlock or muzzleloader 
season runs from Dec. 27 through Jan. 
8 and either a buck or doe can be killed 
during this season. A flintlock rifle 
consists of a single barrel long gun, 44 
caliber or larger, using a spherical lead 
ball and cloth patch. This style of 
hunting is considered old fashioned, 
taking you back to the days of Davey 
Crockett. 

For hunters who like to hunt 
black bear, this season runs from Nov. 
22 - 24, with a one bear limit allowed. 

Snowshoe hare, a rather 
uncommon hunted animal can be 
hunted from Dec. 27 through Jan, 1 
with a daily bag limit of two. Another 
seldomly hunted animal, the crow, can 
be hunted from Dec. 31 through April 
3 and then again from July 2 through 
Nov. 28. There'snolimitontheamount 



of crows allowed to be killed but 
hunting them can only occur on 
Fridays, Saturdays and Sundays. 
Except for foxes, crows and coyotes, it 
isunlawful to hunt wildlifeon Sundays. 

Spring gobbler (for bearded 
birds only) runs from April 30 through 
May 28th. 

"I've heard that the turkey 
hunting in Bradford is decent, so 
hopefully I will be able to get some 
turkey hunting in before the spring 
semester ends," Schwartz said. 

Small game hunting swings 
into a second season from the end of 
December until the end of January, 
while second season archery runs from 
Dec. 27 until Jan. 8th. 

No a r tide abou t the Northea st 
is complete without mention of the 
areas outstanding fur trapping. The 
wetlands of the northern and eastern 
counties produce large numbers of 
muskrat, mink and beaver. 

Mink and muskrat season 
runs from Nov. 25 through Jan. 9 
while beaver season runs from Dec. 18 
through Jan. 23. There'seven a season 
for hunters who like to trap foxes, 
opossums, raccoons, skunks, weasels 



and coyotes from October 13 through 
February 20 with no limits in any 
animals that requires trapping. 

Witha vast majorityof hunters 
that reside on campus, safety can be an 
integral part of the hunting process. 
According to officer John Wacker of 
the Mansfield University Campus 
Police depa rtment, studentswhobring 
any firearms or hunting equipment 
such as bows onto the campus for the 
purposeof hunting mustregister them 
with Campus Police. Students residing 
on campus are not permitted to keep 
f i rea rms or rel ated h u nti ng equipmen t 
of any kind in their dorms or vehicles. 
All weapons registered with Campus 
Police are kept in a vault at the station 
for protection and students can check 
their firearms out at any time during 
the day or evening with a valid 
identification card. 

No matter what your favorite 
type of hunting is, whether your a 
residentor a student who likes to hunt, 
you will probably enjoy it in Bradford 
and Tioga counties. Whatever you are 
looking for, the Northeast has it in just 
about any setting you can imagine. □ 
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To smoke or not to smoke 

The pros and cons of pot legalization 



BY TINA WHELSKI 

Suppose you're sitting in your 
living room, relaxing with your friends. 
You're all of age to drink alcohol and 
choose to enjoy some beers. You be- 
lieve there is nothing wrong with this 
and, in fact, you're all ready to enjoy 
yourselves. With as much ease as you 
pick up your beer, millions of Ameri- 
cans relax in much the same way, but 
with marijuana. 

The difference for marijuana 
users, though, is that society does not 
support their decision to smoke mari- 
juana. If they are discovered enjoying a 
joint together they face steep, and to 
them, unjust laws. 

Despite the uncertainty that 
surrounds the consequences of smok- 
ing marijuana, due to lack of scientific 
information a strong debate ensues 
between proponentsand opponents to 
marijuana legalization. This lack of 
information concerning the health and 
social risks of the "evil weed," as it has 
been called by opponents, fuels this 
debate. Without a clear understand- 
ing of marijuana the issue becomes 
more opinionated and less factual. 
Many of those who advocate legaliza- 
tion of marijuana believe that mari- 
juana is as natural to life as alcohol and 
cigarettes, while opponents feel that 
marijuana is dangerous and demoral- 
izing. 

Thoseagamstmarijuana legal- 
ization tend to feel that there a re enough 
problems in society, so their argument 
lies in the question: Why sanction an- 
other potentially damaging element? 
Joe Veon, addiction counselor/ 
preventionist said that with alchohol 
and nicotine legally available, mari- 
juana would only introduce another 
dangerous substance to everyone. 

"Marijuana/' is the term used 
to describe the whole cannabis plant or 
anypartofit The cannabis plant con- 
tains a substance called delta-9-tetra- 
hydrocannabinol, which is its most 
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If marijuana werG to become legal, this paraphenalia could become common- 
place all over America. 



well-known psychoactive ingredient. 

Most people can agree on what 
marijuana is. If s after this agreement 
that the facts begin to become more 
vague and open to individual inter- 
pretation. For example, the first mod- 
em war on drugs was declared in 1970, 
by President Richard Nixon, Alan St. 
Pierre, Assistant National Director of 
the National Organization for the Re- 
form of Marijuana Laws, said. Nixon 
selected the Schaffer Commission to 
study the drug, It was intended that 
the study would support Nixon's war. 
The Schaffer Commission wasNixon's 
"big conservative hand-picked com- 
mission," St. Pierre said. 

What happened was that, in- 
stead of finding information to sup- 
port Nixon's expectations, the com- 
mission concluded that individual 
marijuana users should not be subject 
to criminal prosecution for their pri- 
vate use or possession of sma 11 amounts 
of marijuana. This was stated in the 
committee's report, "Marijuana : A Sig- 
nal of Misunderstanding," St Pierre 
said. The report found that claims 
about marijuana's harmful effects were 
exaggerated and without scientific 



foundation. The commission agreed 
that marijuana has some negative 
qualities, but in the context of the world 
we live in, they were tolerable, St. Pierre 
said. Nixon suppressed the findings. 

The confusion about 
marijuana's effects are admitted up 
front in Pennsylvania Do It Now Foun- 
dation literature about the drug. The 
pamphlet reads: 

"And while the latest studies 
leave a good many unanswered ques- 
tions about pot, the picture of the drug 
that seems to make most sense today is 
different in many ways then the pic- 
ture that was available just a few years 
ago." 

The report, "Pot: What's 
Known, What's Not," continues to re- 
port what they understand among the 
unknowns. 

If the experts are unsure, then 
the every day person is surely facing 
an enigma with marijuana facts. 
Though people don't know what to 
believe, their views are still strong. 
Marijuana is banned based on its pos- 
sibility of danger to society. 

"Historically, the banning of 
marijuana isdoneunder the social harm 
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principle," Mark Robarge, academic 
faculty member of the Mansfield Uni- 
versity criminal justice department, 
said. "The social harm principle tries 
to prevent people from harming them- 
selves by making certain behaviors 
public wrongs and crimes against the 
state." 

The reason that if s such a dif- 
ficult thing for many people to accept 
legalization is because 90 percent of 
the United States population was born 
during this time of prohibition (of 
marijuana); we know no other way, St 
Pierre said. 

Another problem with legal- 
izing marijuana lies in the fact that 
some people have confusion with what 
the terms, legalization and decriminal- 
ization mean, Robarge said. When it is 
said that something should be legal- 
ized, people get mixed up and think 
I hat the behavior is being condoned. 
Legalization is a way of controlling 
things, for example alcohol, cigarettes, 
and tobacco, each have restraints. Le- 
galization means that the state steps in, 
setting guidelines, Robarge said. De- 
criminalization means to have some- 
thing taken outof the lawby removing 
the statutes that refer to it. 

"It's a moral argument," 
Robargesaid. "There are a 1 o t of people 
whose view is that the criminal justice 
system should represent the moral 
views of the people." 

The penalties for possession 
of this moral wrong can be steep. 

One-third of the United States 
population still lives under decrimi- 
nalization, St. Pierre said . For example, 
in New York, where marijuana is de- 
criminalized, if a person is found with 
1 ounce or 28 grams, they are ticketed 
$200. In New Jersey, which is 
criminalized, if someone is found with 
marijuana, the person loses their auto- 
mobile immediately; they lose their 
money, and all valuables with them. 
The person has to file with a civil law- 
yer to get their things back, St. Pierre 
said. It costs about $170 and many 
people don't have that kind of money. 
The person also loses their license for 
120 days upon an arrest; not a convic- 
tion , jus t an arrest, even i f they' re no t i n 
a car, St. Pierre said. 

There is a clear difference be- 
tween both states, yet d rug use i n New 



York is equal to or less than in New 
Jersey. In Ohio, a person can have up 
to 99 grams and the fine is $400 or less, 
St Pierre said. 

The person found with mari- 
juana is charged under Legislative Act 
64, the controlled substance act. Chief 
Gregory Hill of the Mansfield Univer- 
sity Police Department said. They are 
charged according to a scale of how 
many grams of marijuana is in their 
possession. Hill said. In Pennsylvania, 
30 grams of marijuana is considered a 
small amount, according to legal defi- 
nition. 

The least serious offense is the 
summary violation; that would be 
something comparable to a traffic 
ticket, Hill said. There is no jail time 
involved. After that, however, the 
possibility of jail time for an offense 
does exist 

"If you have a nickel bag, to 
the court and officer, thafs a usual 
user, and if s usually a misdemeanor," 
Hill said. 

"You have to look at the actual 
act," Hill said about charging users. 

It has to be determined how 
much they had in their possession and 
if there was an intent to sell. Hill said. 
Intent to sell is an automatic felony, the 
highest level of the offenses. 

Besides the harsh conse- 
quences of possession, marijuana ad- 
vocates point out that criminalization 
can also cost money. Arrests and pros- 
ecution cost money, St. Pierre said. In 
1991, it cost taxpayers $7800 for a 
simple marijuana arrest. 

"If s not in the taxpayers best 
interests in our minds," St. Pierre said. 

Marijuana being illegal also 
poses a question of freedom. 

The United States is suppos- 
edly a free nation, and marijuana is not 
legal. Yet we have the ability to go to a 
country where marijuana is essentially 
legal, for example, the Netherlands. It 
is very disturbing that marijuana users 
can lose property, children, and an 
education because of possession of 
marijuana, a mild psychoactive sub- 
stance, St. Pierre said. 

Another country that is not as 
strict as the U. S. is France. There it is 
illegal, but the French government is 
much more lenient with respect to their 
marijuana laws, St. Pierre said. 



Again the contradiction re- 
mains about the facts. 

"I don't know of any country 
where marijuana is legal," Veon said. 

There are laws against mari- 
juana, they just are not enforced very 
well, Veon said. 

In defense of the drug, advo- 
cates also point out the historical con- 
text of marijuana. 

"We do not live in a drug free 
society", St Pierre said. "There's never 
been a non drug-taking society." 

If one takes a look at India's, 
Chi na' s or Thailand 's histories, to name 
a few, it can be found that drugs were 
used in social settings, St. Pierre said. 
Drugs have a long history and interac- 
tion with humans. It is said that a smi le 
is universal, the same thing can be 
noticed of drugs, St. Pierre said . 

In historical native american 
cultures, the peacepipe illustrates the 
communal sharingof marijuana. When 
people drink a drink, they drink their 
own. Alcohol isn't shared like mari- 
juana is. 

"Use of substances has been 
around for a long time," Veon said. 
"However, every society that I know 
of has placed limits on it." 

"Marijuana, when it was 
smoked, it was part of a religious 
ceremony, Veon said. "It wasn't 'Lef s 
layaround the tent and smokeacouple 
of joints.'" 

The Aztecsused to havesome- 
thing brewed like beer, they made all 
the time and drank socially, but the 
penalty for being intoxicated was 
death, Veon said. 

Perhaps the strongest argu- 
ment that proponents have for mari- 
juana legalization is the simple fact 
that marijuana is not physically addic- 
tive, unlike many other drugs. 

Cannabis cannotdeli vera toxic 
dose to an individual, St. Pierre said. 
Individuals inhale the marijuana 
smoke and hold it in. The effects are a 
dreamy, introspective mood. There is 
an increase in heart rate, with no del- 
eterious effects, St. Pierre said. 

Individuals find that the ef- 
fects last about 1 to 1 1/2 hours, St. 
Pierre said. The "munchics" and red 
eyes are two effects, but as far as the 
munchies, what is more human than 
people wanting to share food together. 
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There is no violence, aggression, and 
no lunacy as associated with acid, St. 
Pierre said. 

The person who uses mari- 
juana becomes lethargic, sleepy and 
not easily motivated, much like a per- 
son who has been drinking, St. Pierre 
said. 

Those against legalization dis- 
pute the innocence of marijuana. 

Though she has no degree on 
her wall to support her ideas, Margaret 
Doyle has life experience with people 
who were marijuana users, and dis- 
agrees that marijuana is harmless. It 
interferes with their lives, either be- 
cause of the money it takes to keep the 
habit or because of the effects it has on 
them, Doyle said. Very few people 
have been able to put it aside after 
years of use; it becomes a habit. 

While marijuana is not physi- 
cally addictive, Veon agrees with Doyle 
that it does become a habit. 

"Ifs addictive in the sense of 
feeling that way," Veon said. "People 



want to replicate things that feel good, 
no matter what it is." 

"I've known men who seem to 
put marijuana ahead of their wives 
which seems to cause some jealousy," 
Veon said. 

Also, this habit can affect be- 
havior. Though aggressive behavior 
goes against popular belief that mari- 
juana only relaxes you, Veon agrees 
that aggression is a possibility of mari- 
juana. 

'It does tend to release inhibi- 
tions," Veon said. "If a person is hos- 
tile, then it is likely they will become 
hostile." 

St. Pierre states that while he 
doesn't want prohibition of alcohol ei- 
ther, it is legal and , in respect to aggres- 
sion, it is more damaging than canna- 
bis. As a former bartender, he's seen 
one drink transform a person. Drink- 
ers may get violent and aggressive, 
and most of the sexual assaults, incest 
and spousalabusesare alcohol related, 
St. Pierre said. 



No one is debating the fact 
that alcohol is damaging to people. 
That much is proven. It has become a 
drug that is a matter of choice. Just as 
the freedom to choose exists for alco- 
hol, advocates for marijuana legaliza- 
tion want that same freedom. 

"There's no way you can live 
in this society with alcohol legal, kill- 
ing 175,000 people, tobacco killing 
450,000 and make the argument that 
people should be arrested for posses- 
sion of a dry vegetated matter," St. 
Pierre said. 

Without clear information 
about marijuana, but knowing that it is 
not a physically addictive drug, law- 
makers must decide if marijuana is a 
threat to society, or another thing we 
must learn to live with. 

The decision to legalize mari- 
juana is difficult, but when a decision 
has to be made, it must be decided 
what is the lesser of the evils, St. Pierre 
said.D 



HIKING, from page 17 

of, from animals and plants to getting 
lost. By using common sense and cau- 
tion, hikers can avoid potentially dan- 
gerous situations and spend their hike 
enjoying the splendor and peaceful- 
ness of the Grand Canyon. They can 
also help preserve the beauty of the 
canyon by practicing conservation. 

Hikers should always be 
aware of the wildlife that lives in the 
canyon, and know which animals are 
potential threats. Rattlesnakes, ticks, 
and sick animals can be a threat to 
hikers. This region is home to the 
Eastern Timber rattlesnake, which is 
poisonous but not usually fatal. They 
will only strike when surprised, so hik- 
ers don't pose much of a threat unless 
they come upon the snake suddenly. 

Ticks pose their threat in the 
form of lyme disease, a disease that 
affects the nervous system and can be 
fatal. Although no cases of lyme dis- 
ease have been recorded in the Grand 
Canyon area, hikers can avoid the bugs 
by wearing long pants and shirts and 
checking frequently for them. 

Hikers should also avoid ani- 
mals that are acting sick or unusually 
friendly. These are signs of rabies. 
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Raccoons are the most common carri- 
ers of rabies, although other animals 
can also catch the disease. 

Porcupines are more bother- 
some and dangerous than some other 
animals, especially to your car. They 
are attracted to salt, and will destroy 
fuel linesand cooling hoses looking for 
it. Cars can be protected by spreading 
mothballs around them. 

There are also several plants, 
especially poison ivy, that should be 
avoided. There are several kinds of 
nettles that grow in thearea. If touched, 
the nettle will leave a burning rash on 
the skin for a short period of time. 

Hikers need to be careful and 
considerate when hiking or camping 
on the trails. By cleaning up their area 
and being careful not to disturb or 
destroy habitats, the Grand Canyon 
can be enjoyed for years to come. 

Although garbage is main con- 
cern in more urban areas, it does not 
seem to be a problem in Tioga, "Here, 
people will usually pick up trash that 
others have left behind," Dillon said. 
The Appalachian trail, when it runs 
near urban areas, are prone to garbage 
because young peoplego there to throw 
parties and leave their garbage behind, 



Dillon said. "We always try to pick up 
everything we see, and we hope that 
other people do as well," Shourdssaid. 

Tioga County is home to some 
of the most beautiful areas in the state 
of Pennsylvania. Waterfalls, forgotten 
paths and acres of unexplored forest 
are inviting to people from different 
walks of life. The Grand Canyon pro- 
vides year round activities and adven- 
tures for the lone hiker who wants to 
camp in a crude camping spot in the 
wilderness, the family that wants to 
tour the region in style, or anyone who 
has ever wanted to spend time off the 
beaten path and away from the rest of 
the world. 

For more information, contact: 

Tioga Association for 
Recreation and Tourism 
RD1 Box 56 
Mansfield, PA 16933 
(717) 662-3100 

Editor's note: some of the information on 
trails and wildlife in this story was ob- 
tained from Chuck Dillon's publications 
on the Grand Canyon, fj 
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Small school, BIG problem 

The link between STDs and AIDS at MU 



BY MEGHAN CURRAN 

After leading an active sex life 
and spending four years fighting two 
separate attacks of syphilis and one 
attack of chlamydia, MU student Cara 
Jones was forced to carefully look at 
the benefits of having unprotected sex. 
The scares of sexually transmitted dis- 
eases and the possibility of contracting 
the AIDS virus were too serious for her 
to ignore. 

"I didn't know I had syphilis 
my freshman year of college, until it 
came back in the second stage a year 
later," said Jones, whose namehasbeen 
changed for this story. "When I was 
getting treated for syphilis, I found out 
I had chlamydia. My doctor told me T 
had better alter my sexual behavior or 
I would contract AIDS. I had never 
thought I would be face to face with the 
possibility of death because of a few 
one night stands." 

Jones' active sex life, without 
the fear of developing AIDS, is quite 
common among MU students, a stu- 
dent survey revealed. And the stu- 
dents lack of fear for developing AIDS 
is somewhat substantiated by the sta- 
tistics found in the report. 

According 
toofficials, there are 
less than 10 AIDS 
cases known in 
Tioga County, and 
none are on MU's 
campus. However, 
the students' confi- 
dence that they will 
not get the virus 
from unprotected 
sex is a bit naive. 
This has led to an 
increase of other 
STDs, health offi- 
cials said. 

The link between 
STDs and the AIDS 
virus is simple. 
Syphilis are small 



bacteria that once inside the body en- 
ter the bloodstream, and sometimes 
form open sores on the skin. Open 
sores of syphilis make it easy for HIV, 
the virus that causes AIDS, to invade 
the body. The sores may go away in 
two to six weeks if treatment is not 
sought immediately, which may lead 
the infected person to think the disease 
is gone or not serious. However, this 
may leave the person vulnerable not 
only for other STDs, but HIV or even 
something as serious as AIDS. 

An informative brochure pro- 
duced by Private Line, based in Illi- 
nois, which can be found in Mansfield 
University's Health Clinic, describes 
the link between STDs and AIDS. High- 
risk sexual behavior, including two or 
more sexual partners, and not using a 
condom, put you at high-risk for con- 
tracting STDs. 

STDs are not a new phenom- 
ena for Mansfield University's cam- 
pus. Marsha Lewis, a certified physi- 
cian assistant who works at the MU's 
Maple Health Clinic, feels that there 
are two STDs that seem to be common 
on this campus. 

"From the students I see here 
on campus, the number one STD is 
chlamydia, with genital warts coming 



in at a close second," Lewis said. 

Lewis said that accurate sta- 
tistics cannot be given because some 
students may wish to go home and get 
treated, thus causing an inaccurate 
count of students with STDs. 

In an attempt to find out MU 
student feelings on sexual behavior 
and risk, 100 students at Mansfield 
University were given a questionnaire 
with questions ranging from AIDS 
knowledge to their sexual behavior, 
including any previous STDs they may 
have contracted. The results showed 
students are sexually active and not 
very worried about the consequences. 

Of the 100 students sampled, 
88 have had two or more sexual part- 
ners. That is roughly nine ou t of every 
ten students. Seventy-one have had 
unprotected sex on a one night stand, 
or roughly seven out of ten students. 
Twenty-three students- or roughly one 
in four - have had at least one STD, but 
only 51 - or half - said that their sexual 
behavior put them at risk for transmit- 
ting an STD. Twenty-one students felt 
that their sexual behavior put them at 
risk for contracting the AIDS virus, 
even though 91 students felt they were 
quite knowledgeable about the virus. 




Condoms can be a way of protecting you and 
your partner from AIDS and STDs. 



tradiction; al- 
though one in four 
students admit to 
having had an 
STD, more than 
half of the students 
see no reason to 
worry about con- 
tracting one. The 
fear of getting 
AIDS is almost 
non-existant. 
One Mansfield 
University student 
who answered the 
questionnaire 
wrote, "I'm not 
worried because 1 
don't think anyone 
inthisarea.oreven 
on this campus, 
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has AIDS. This school is in the middle 
of nowhere." 

According to Joseph Maresco, 
vice-president of student affairs at 
Mansfield University, AIDS is nonex- 
istent on this campus. 

"To my knowledge, there 
aren't any cases of AIDS present on 
this campus. The possibility of unre- 
ported cases is not ruled out; but pres- 
ently, the university is not aware of 
any," Maresco said. 

There is a problem with trying 
to find statistics of actual documented 



vided by Teresa Montgomery, the 
Pennsylvania AIDS Hotline supervi- 
sor, explains how cases of this disease 
are handled in the state. Cases of HIV 
do not get reported in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. The only cases that get re- 
ported and calculated to create statis- 
tics and figures for the state are for full- 



blown AIDS. 

According to Montgomery, the 
state's records started on January I, 
1981, and recently updated through 
March 1, 1994. The total number of 
diagnosed AIDS cases in the state of 
Pennsylvania to date is 10, 605; of that 
number, 6,198 have died. That is a 
death rate of 58 percent. Philadelphia 
County has the most reported cases in 
the state, with the number of cases at 
5,647; and 3051 reported dead. The 
documented AIDS cases are kept by 
county, and if a county has less than 
ten reported cases from 1981 until 
March of this year, there are no known 
statistics for that county. 

A representative from the 
Wellsboro State Health Clinic reports 
no cases of A I DS for Ti oga County, bu t 
explains that this does not mean there 
are no cases of AIDS in Mansfield, 
which is located in Tioga County, or in 



the surrounding towns. 

Since thisarea is rural, the near- 
est hospital facility is nearly 45 min- 
utes away and some people may drive 
to get treatment for the AIDS virus in 
another county with larger and better 
medical options. The statistics formed 
by the state are formed by residency in 
the county. A great deal of the students 
at MU are not legal residents of Tioga 
County, the clinic spokeswoman said. 

Although the good news for 
Cara Jones is that she didn't contract 
AIDS, the words of her doctor have 
had a lingering effect. Jones has since 
entered a monogomous relationship, 
but not without certain fears. 

"When the relationship began, 
I wouldn't have sex with him because 
I was embarrassed I had these dis- 
eases," she said. "I finally felt I had to 
tell him, and 1 was lucky he was under- 
standing/'O 




Student Governm 
Association 

ALWAYS THERE FOR YOU! 



Memorial Hall Room 204 
Mansfield University 
Phone # 4984 



— 
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Stop 
the 
hate. 

sponsored by the ad council 




*Guided Tours 
*Rall & Canoe Rentals 
*Group Discounts 
*Frec Area Maps 
*Guidcd Wilderness 
Backpacking 
*Wci Suit Rentals 



-GIFT SHOP- 
*Souvenirs 
*T-Shirts 
*Hats 
*Postcards 



PA'S GRAND CANYON LODGING AVAILABLE ON PREMISES 



with CANYON CRUISE 



814-435-2 
717-549-2156 

Mention ad for 10% off 



THE ORIGINAL OUTFITTERS ON PINE CREEK! 



itfts 



*^^P^ |4 South Mam Street 

[L Waldman Building, Mansfield 
(717) 662-3950 

^Baldwin Brass *Fine Crystal 
*Rowe Pottery *Byer's Choice Carolers 
'Hand-blown Glass * Ornaments 
'■Pewter * Victorian Greeting Cards 
''■Collectors Dolls ^Precious Moments 
Originally designed Christmas Collectibles 
■Warren Kimble Folk Art Prints 
'■Daddy's Long Leg Collectors Dolls 
■ \ ictonan Jewelry *Westerwald Potterx 
■ Boyd's Bears ^Locally Handcrafted Decoys 
*Pen. Ink and Watercolor by Mary Hughes 
"Goodwin Weaver's Throws 
Heritage Lace 
*Table lace "Curtains *Lace by the yard 
Hours: 

Mm,. Tuc. Wed., Thur.. Sat. Id a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 
Fii. 10 a.m. to K p.m.: Closed Sun. 





Alts 


Downtown 

r ■ i* g-*t 


1J 


Liiie-octvei 

Markets 


4 Locations: Blossburg - Mansfield 
Lawreneville - Wellsboro 




OPEN TILL 11:00 PM 


33 West Wellsboro St. 
Mansfield, PA 16933 - (717) 662-7159 
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THE YEAR IN REVIEW 



BY JANENE HERZOG 

The 1993-94 school year was 
very eventful on campus as well as 
around the world. The Mansfieid com- 
munity have had a fairly good year as 
Main Street is about to receive a facelift, 
the campus received computer up- 
grades, and President Rod Kelchner 
had his contract renewed after semes- 
ter-long negoations. Around the na- 
tion, Americans were devastated to 
hear about the Calfomia earthquake 
and wild fires that ravaged the state. 
Also, the U.S. sent its best athletes to 
Lillehammer, Norway for the Winter 
Olympics. To find out more, keep 
reading... 

September 

Good news came to MU when 
it was announced that $6 million was 
released by Governor Robert Casey on 
June 7 to complete North Hall, which is 
scheduled to be renovated and turned 
in to the new library. Although MU 
needs $3 million more, construction is 



A female student was attacked 
on Aug. 3 on Clinton Street in front of 
the Alumni House while walking home 
from Ccdarcrest Manor to Hemlock 
Manor around 9:30 p.m. Her assailant 
was unidentifiable as she was grabbed 
by the hair and thrown to the ground. 
She defended herself and left the scene 
unhurt 

Due to a female student being 
attacked, MU installed pay phones in 
various locations around campus. 

After serving as president of 
Mansfield University for lOyears, Rod 
Kelchner's position as president was 
threatened after the University'sCoun- 
cil of Trustees voted not to renew his 
contract, which expires July 1, 1995. 
Kelchner was appointed president of 
the university July 1, 1984. 

Street preacher Paul Stamrn 
lectured to the campus Tues., Sept. 7, 
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for over five hours in South Hall mall, 
Stamm, who lives out of a pickup truck, 
preached to students about homosexu- 
als, duties of women, sin and repen- 
tance, drugs and alcohol, and his own 
life. He urged students to look to God. 
Stamm tra vels the country vi si ting dif- 
ferent college communities to deliver 
his message. 

MU, Tioga County, Joan 
Kelchner, and Pennsylvania Breast 




BY JANENE HERZOC 

MU professor Susan Pendleton 
dresses up to take part in Mansfield's 
annual 1890's celebration. 



Cancer Coalition got together the week 
of Sept. 13 to help fight the second 
most common cause of death in Penn- 
sylvania. Petitions were signed on 
campus which were i 
Clinton in October. 



can Temujin, Jackie Torrence, 
Wolfsong, Robin Moore, Almeta 
Whitis,Jim May, David Holland MU's 
own Dr. James Glimm. 

The Board of Student Govern- 
ment Presidents met at MU Sept. 17 for 
the first meeting of the semester to 
discuss any problems of the 14 univer- 
sities in the Pennsylvania State System 
of Higher Education. Meetings are 
held three times a semester to find 
possible solutions to problems. 

SG A held an emergency meet- 
ing for students on Mon., Sept. 20, in 
Memorial Hall to find a way to have 
President Kel diner's contract renewed . 

For a second year, the Fabu- 
lous 1890s Weekend returned to 
Mansfield's Smythe Park. The cel- 
ebration began in 1992 as a way to 
celebrate the 100 year anniversary of 
the nation's first night football game, 
which was held in 1892 when Mansfield 
Normal School played WyomingSemi- 
nary on Sept. 28. This year, Wellsboro 
High School played North Penn High 
School. At half time, Alpha Chi Rho 
re-enacted the 1890s game. General 
Electric dona ted costumes for the game 
as well as airing a commercial which 
was viewed world wide. 

More than 250 students held a 
sit-in in lower Manser lobbv Thins 
Sept. 23, in support of President 
Kelchner. Students came and went as 
SGA President Eric Bass informed stu- 
dents about Kelchner's possible dis- 
missal. Kelchner made a brief per- 
sonal appearance and received cheer- 
ing and applause from students. 

PA state Rep. Larry Curry, D- 
Montgomery County, visited MUSept. 
24 as a part of a tour of SSHE universi- 
ties to discuss campus problems with 



The 13th annual Northern 
Appalachian Storytelling Festival was 
held in Stiaughn Auditorium on Sept. 
16-18. Storytellers included world trav- t j on 
eler Betsy McWilliams, African-Ameri- 



October 

Sta te System of Higher Edu ca- 
Chancellor James H. McCormick 



visited MU Oct. 5 to address faculty 
and students and listen to comments 
and concerns regarding the extension 
of Presiden t Kelchner's contract to June 
30, 1996. Out of about 200 people in 
attendance, many praised the contract 
renewal of Kelchner. 

Council of Trustees Chairman 
Thomas Ford was censured 27-7 by the 
University Senate for "actions under- 
taken in his capacity as chair of the 
Mansfield University Council of Trust- 
ees and for behavior detrimental to the 
Mansfield University community." 
Apparently Mr. Ford conducted a 
flawed evaluation of President 
Kelchner. 

Movie Mania was the theme 
of this year's homecoming, which was 
held the weekend of Oct. 8. Renee 
Piggee, representing the Black Student 
Union was coronated the 1993-94 
Homecoming Queen. Some of the 
weekend's activities included a home 
football game against West Chester, a 
parade, and a band performance titled 
MOTOWN REVIEW. 

The Mansfield community 
welcomed a new eating establishment, 
Bonanza, with full tables and long lines. 
In the first two weeks of business, the 
manager commented that the business 
was a success. Located across from the 
Comfort Inn, the restaurant opened in 
mid-October. 

On Oct. 21 , the State System of 
Higher Education Board of Governors 
extended President Kelchner's contract 
until 1996. The decision went against 
MU's Council of Trustees' 6-5 vote in 
July to end Kelchner's contract. Four- 
teen out of 1 5 board members voted to 
renew the contract. 

President Kelchner and the 
university's Council of Trustees met 
Oct. 28 to make peace. All parties 
involved decided it was best to put 
past differences aside and do what's in 
the best interests of the university. 

North Hall cleared another 
hurdle as final specifications were sub- 
mitted Oct. 29 by W.G. Eckles com- 



pany, the architectural firm in charge 
of renovations for the building. These 
specifications were needed to ensure 
proper fire and safety codes for the 
state as well as new handicapped ac- 
cess. Next, contractors sent out bids. 

November 

Startingon Nov. 2, fires blazed 
through the state of California, damag- 
ing thousands of homes and burning 
thousands of acres of land. More than 
25,000 people were left with nothing. 

The university's Council of 
Trustees asked university officials to 
investigate who published the under- 
ground newspaper, Fear. The paper, 
the trustees felt, allegedly printed li- 
belous comments about student 
Trustee Jeanne Miller. The newspa- 
per, which was in the form of a flyer, 
apparently began last spring. 

MU's mid-term grades were 
delayed due to a computer error. Ap- 
parently, the computer was randomly 
scanning the grades incorrectly. The 
grades were finally released during 
the tenth week of the semester. 

A trash can fire broke out in 
Doane Center Wed., Nov. 10, appar- 
ently due to rags and paper that were 
soaked in a cleaning solution, 
Mansfield Borough Fire Department 
investigated the cause of the fire. 

December 

Ali Soufan defeated write-in 
candidate Tanesha Terrell Thurs., Dec. 
2 for SGA president for the Spring 
semester by a 187-163 vote. Terrell 
entered the election too late to have her 
name on the ballot. Soufan and Vice- 
President Keith Taylor talked about 
change on campus such as campus 
safety, food service and registration 
efficiency. 

The Bud Light Daredevils per- 
formed Wed., Dec. 8, during halftime 
as MU hosted Pitt-Bradford as part of 
"Jam the Gym" for a crowd of over 
1,200 in Decker Gym. 

Commencement exercises 
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were held Sat., Dec. 18 in Straughn 
Auditorium at 1:00 p.m. 

Students began Christmas 
break on Fri, Dec. 17. 

January 

While MU students were en- 
joying the holiday break, the office of 
Student Affairs and First Citizens' 
National Bank were installing a new 
M.A.C. machine in Manser lobby. 

Olympic ice skater Nancy 
Kerrigan was attacked with a metal 
baton after skating practice on Jan. 6. 
Ice skater Tonya Harding later con- 
fessed to knowing about the attack, 
while her husband, Jeff Gilooly, con- 
fessed to hiring the attacker and plot- 
ting the attack. 

Students returned to classes 
on Jan. 17. 

Mansfield as well as the rest of 
Pennsylvania saw one of the worst 
winters ever as record lows caused 
Governor Robert Casey to declare a 
state of emergency in mid-January. 
Some lows ranged from 20-35 below 
zero as wind chills slid between 60-80 
below zero. During the arctic freeze, 
MU was the only SSHE university to 
remain open. 

A major earthquake struck 
southern California crushingbutldings 
and major roadways at 4:31 a.m. on 
Mon. Jan. 24. 

MU shut down after 11 a.m. 
on Jan. 28 due to an ice storm. Al- 
though the university remained open 
throu ghout the heavy snow storms and 
cold weather weeks before, M U ground 
crews were unable to keep the campus 
clear for students and many professors 
were unable to travel on the icy cov- 
ered roads. 

The Buffalo Bills were defea ted 
by the Dallas Cowboys 30-13 in Super 
Bowl XXVI 1 1 for the second year in a 
row. 

February 

On Feb. 2, Punxsutawney Phil 
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predicted six more weeks of winter 
when he saw his shadow. His forecast 
was proven right. 

MU was warned not to drink 
the campus water after tests showed 
that the water supply contained high 
levels of lead and copper. Water 
samples were originally taken on Dec. 
22, 1993, and tested above the mini- 
mum levels set by the Department of 
Environmental Resources. 

New computers were installed 
on campus replacing the outdated ver- 
sions. The new 115 IBM's, which are 
equipped hard d rives, ha ve many more 
options than the older computers. 

Hollywood Video, located on 
South Main St., caused a lot of contro- 
versy in Mansfield when they chose to 
carry pornographic movies. Manyciti- 
zens showed their disgust as well as 
local ministers, who rebelled against 
the renting of the films. 

The 1 994 Olympic Games were 
held in Lillehammer, Norway, for two 
weeks in February. Most audiences 
watched as figure skaters Nancy 
Kerrigan and Tonya Harding per- 
formed. 

February was Black History 
Month. The campus responded with a 
series of guest speakers, lectures and 
presentations to celebrate black heri- 
tage. The events ran from Feb. 16 to 
March 7 . 

March 

Thanks to the state of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Mansfield Main Street 
program, Main Street will be getting a 
facelift over the next few years. 
Mansfield was accepted into the reno- 
vation program last year, which will 
provide matching funds to help 
Mansfield improve its image. 

More than 20 contractors met 
March 2 todiscuss plans on renovating 
North Hall. The contractors, who 
showed interests in placing bids for 
the job, inspected the building and dis- 
cussed other aspects of the $9 million 
project that is to hopefully begin this 
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U.S. Poet Laureate Maya Angelou visited Mansfield on 
March 29. Angelou spoke before more than 4,000 people. 



spring. 

Women' s Ar f s Week was held 
March 27-31 to celebrate women's heri - 
tage. Various events and speakers were 
included in the celebration. On March 
29, U.S. poet laureate Maya Angelou 
visited Mansfield. After a standing 
ovation, she spoke about her child- 
hood, education, love and equality 
among the races. 

April 

The Mansfield International 
Students Organization held it 13th an- 
nual International Students Fair on 
April 9. The event is a celebration of 
different cultures. Some of the activi- 
ties include a fashion show, cultural 
skits and dancesand international cui- 
sine. 

The Spring Honors Convoca- 
tion, sponsored by the Office of the 
Provost, was held Tues., April 12 in 
Steadman Auditorium. 

Carl Oglesby spoke to the cam- 
pus communi ty abou t his views on the 
JFK conspiracy. He believes Lee 
not Kennedy's 



assassin, and the 



was a con- 



State Representative Matt 
Baker visited MU to discuss North Hall 
progress and the empty student trustee 
position which has been vacant since 
December. He also stated that North 
Hall bids are in and being evaluated. 

Earth Day 1994 was observed 
April 22. 

Livestock, an annual MAC 
sponsored festival, was held April 29- 
30. Several local bands played, and 
campus organizations set up booths to 
sell food and other items. 

May 

Students celebrated the end of 
the school year, May 6. 

Finals week was May 8-12. 

Commencement exercises 
were held on Sat., May 14, on Van 
Norman field, d 

* Some information provided by the 
FLASHLIGHT and TIME magazine. 



I say to you today, my friends, so even though 
we face the difficulties of today and tomorrow, 
I still have a dream. It is a dream deeply 
rooted in the American dream. I have a dream 
that one day this nation will rise up and live 
out the true meaning of its creed, "We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal." th. THanM* JLutfa* 7£t#?, ffa. 
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